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Reverse English 

This is, in many ways, an unusual 
issue of your CAMPING MAGAZINE. 
In the first place, in this space which 
magazines ordinarily reserve for let- 
ters from readers to the editors, we 
are including a letter from us to you. 
Moreover, while we have always 
striven to find new authors, new sub- 
jects and new ideas which would be 
interesting and helpful to camp dir- 
ectors, never before have we inau- 
gurated so many new features in any 
one issue. As you read through this 
month’s magazine and those to fol- 
low, you will find new departments, 
new pictorial emphasis, more and 
asier to read articles, and, we be- 
lieve, added life and zest in every 
page. 

Why, you may ask, all this at this 
time? Well, there are two reasons. 
First of all, we believe every prod- 
uct needs a complete renovation and 
redecoration every once in so often. 

Second, this new CAMPING MAGa- 
ZINE is somewhat in the nature of a 
birthday present. With publication 
of this issue and the next, we will 
have rounded out our first five years 
as publishers of your ACA maga- 
zine, and begun our second half dec- 
ade with you. 

These past five years have been 
challenging, stimulating, and full of 
joy for us. They have been years of 
progress for the Association, and we 
like to think that our work on 
CaMPING MaGaziINE has contributed 
to that progress. 

We have been extremely grateful 
for the opportunity to meet, to 
learn to know, and to be associated 
in their great work with hundreds of 
fine camping people. This new 
CamPING MaGAzINE, then, is a sort 
of birthday present from us to you, 
an outward token of our inward 
feeling of enthusiasm for and one- 
ness with the camping movement. We 
hope you like it and should be 
pleased to hear from you—your re- 
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actions to this new CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE. 


The Editors 


That “writing-home”’ problem 


Thought that perhaps you may 
want to pass the enclosed idea on. 





Having a good time!...Too busy to write! 





V means what 1 like or have done in camp. 


Boatins: Handicraft Chanes 


Hikin Washed my ea Getting 


Horset 


( AMP JUNIPLRO SERRA 
PLO. Werivhtw ood. California 


Angeles National Forest. Big Pines Area 











All camps and directors, not forget- 
ting counselors, have the problem of 
getting campers to write home. 

I have used a pre-printed post- 
card, with boxes which can be quick- 
lv checked by campers to give par- 
ents an idea of what they are do- 
ing, for 10 years. It sure helps the 
busy camper; also solves the parent’s 
problem of “why doesn't Mike or 
Bill write just a note?” 

I haven’t copyrighted the idea, so 
feel free to pass it on. 

Harry G. Seavers 
Catholic Summer Camps 
for Youth. Los Angeles 


A world’s record? 


In 1950, for the first time, our 
Camp Lenape for boys, in_ the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
took out medical reimbursement in- 
surance on its 95 campers, with the 
camp paying the premium. 

During the season, four of our 
boys and one counselor “enjoyed” 
appendicitis operations. The insur- 
ance company sent maximum checks 
of $250.00 to each family whose son 
was thus operated upon. 

Save for the appendectomies mep- 
tioned above, the camp had _ its 
healthiest season in 80 summers. 

David S. Keiser 
Camp Lenape 
Philadelphia 


Maine Junior Guides 
In your June issue, William Vinal 
in his article mentions use of the 
Maine Junior Guide program. I 
would like to learn about this pro- 
gram for help in planning a pro- 
gram for boys here. Please tell me 
how to secure more information. 
Harold Rackett 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Complete the 
Maine Junior Guide Program, as 
well as on a camp activity program 
tieing in with it, is contained in “The 
Art of Outdoor Living,” priced at 
$1.50, and available from the Maine 
Development Commission, Augusta, 
Maine. 


Re: Camp Philosophy 


information on 


Such an article as Mr. Brown’s “A 
Philosophy of Camping” (June is- 
sue) is to me extremely important. 
All too often the whole educational 
aspect of camping is so overshad- 
owed by the custodial and recrea- 
tional ones that many people in 
selecting a camp for their children 
are not even aware of any further 
possibilities than a happy vacation 
for their child. Not only camp direc- 
tors but counselors as well contri- 
bute to this attitude by their short- 
sightedness, .because they too have 
not seen the much greater horizon 
which Mr. Brown has pointed out. 

Such a camp program as he de- 
scribes, while not an easy one to get 
under way, would to my thinking 
eliminate most of the rules, regula- 
tions, and disciplinary problems on 
which many camping directors must 
dissipate energies which could be 
better spent. To hold the dignity of 
the child in making his own deci- 
sions above all other considerations 
except his health and safety, would 
seem to me to be attacking the whole 
problem with intelligence and fore- 
sightedness. 

Janet Nickelsburg 
San Francisco 

“A Philosophy of Camping’ as 
presented by Harry E. Brown in the 
June edition is well stated. Nearly 
all of us give only lip service to 
democracy. Test your camp by these 
questions. Is it teaching democracy 
or is it a dictatorship? Are all rules 
made by the director with perhaps 
occasional suggestions from the staff? 
Do the staff then serve as police to 
see that the rules are followed? If 
this is true, that camp is a dictator- 
ship and is undermining democracy. 
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Of course, a dictatorship is the 
most convenient form of governmeit 
in which to live. No one has to think. 
Campers can follow the rules and 
get along without trouble. It is more 
convenient not to think as the think- 
ers are most likely to get into 
trouble. 

On the other hand, in a democratic 
camp rules are made because of a 
felt need by those in camp. Natur- 
ally, it may be necessary to start 
with a few basic rules—the fewer 
the better. 
start at the stage where the campcrs 
are and slowly move in the direction 
of development desired. Few 10 or 
ll-year olds, for example, are any 
more able to govern themselves than 
they are able to play big league 
baseball or do graduate work in col- 
lege. The 10-year-old generally pre- 
fers that some one else do his think- 
for him and make his decisions. But 
the best practice in learning to make 
decisions is to make decisions, and i! 


For most value we must 


is up to the camp to give the oppor- 
tunity to make them. 

Democracy may be achieved to the 
extent of the ability of each person 
to discipline himself. One big  prob- 
lem every boy or girl has in growing 
up is learning how to regulate his 
own time. This is particularly true 
since during most of his waking 
hours he is regimented, either at 
school or at home. Many look for- 
ward to a time when they can just 
loaf or do only what they want to 
do. 

The program as 
Mr. Brown gives a valuable oppor- 
tunity to prove a lesson to those who 
want to loaf and have never had a 
chance. That lesson is that after a 
time loafing is about the most boring 
After a_ short 
camper 


presented by 


occupation there is. 
period of loafing the average 
will be ready to get into some of the 
activities without urging. 

O. W. Hawes 

Ohio Society for Crippled 

Children, Columbus, Ohio 


Likes the handbook 


Congratulations to you on the fie 
job you are doing on CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE. Also, we feel this year’s HAND- 
BooK is way ahead and packed with 
all manner of helpful data. 

Hope you will visit this way, if it 
fits in with your program. 

Dean and Hal Tiffany 
Camp Hidden Valley 
IF'reedom, Me. 
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lt takes the cake... 


Those great big grins make it plain that Mike Norris is 
going to get plenty of help celebrating his fourteenth 
birthday at Camp Lincoln. Ice cream and songs are 
part of the celebration, too, but it takes the cake to 
make it a real happy birthday! 

As you, of course, know—it takes cakes and pies by 
the dozens to keep a pack of hungry huskies like this 
happy all summer. And as any camp cook knows, 
quantity recipes especially depend upon uniform quality 
ingredients. That’s one good reason why Gold Medal 











Makers of Kix... Wheaties... Cheerios. . 
Bisguick ...Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour... Softasilk Cake Flour... 
Betty Crocker GingerCake and Cooky Mix 
... Betty Crocker PartyCake Mix . . . Crust- 
guick...Betty Crocker Devils Food Cake Mix. 











Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc. 


0 


‘“Kitchen-tested”’ Enriched Flour is a favorite in camp 
kitchens everywhere. 

To maintain the same excellent baking qualities in 
every single sack of this fine all-purpose blend, Gold 
Medal Flour is constantly checked. 1,500,000 sepa- 
rate tests are made on Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested” 
Enriched Flour annually. That’s why you can be sure 
that Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested” Enriched flour 
will turn out the same delicious cakes, the same 
feather-light biscuits, the same flaky pastry every time. 


FREE TO CAMP DIRECTORS 


“| 
[ | 
i 
[ | 
l 
| Five 10” x 15” plastic food-saver bags. Perfect | 
| for packing dry foods for trail trips. Use them for | 
f sugar, salt, cereals, or Gold Medal ‘Kitchen- | 
: tested” Enriched Flour. Get your free samples | 
l now and order your supply for next summer. | 
| Write: CAMPING... GENERAL MILLS, INC., | 
| | 
1 | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


a 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 
tor of Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMER- 
cAN INpIAN, by Bernard S. Mason. 
Reviewed by F. Edgar Hubbard, 
Associate Professor of Physics 
and Mathematics, Springfield 
(Mass.) College. 

This is a re-issue of the book first 
published in 1944 in a limited edi- 
tion. It is apparently called forth by 
an increase in the appreciation of 
the art and drama of the Indian 
ways. 

Mr. Mason catches in a very real 
manner the spirit and action of the 
Indian dance, describing them clear- 
ly and dynamically with aid of line 
drawings to show fundamental steps 
and positions of the dance. There is 
a good collection of group dances, 
with their interpretations, that may 
well be used in pageantry and camp- 
fire ceremonials. Sections describing 
minimum equipment and costum:s 
are simple and adequate. The many 
pictures, photographs of dances in- 
terpreted by white dancers, are bits 
of real beauty. 

The book is a must for the In- 
dian-lore instructor or enthusiast and 
should find its place on the shelves 
of camp directors, dance teachers, 
and program people seeking a pre- 
sentation that will have real appeal, 
drama, and beauty. 


Epucators GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS, published by Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis., 1949 Edition. Reviewed by 
W.S. Ryan, Director, Audio Visu- 
al Division, Greater Springfield 
Council of Churches; and assist- 
ant to Audio Visual Department, 
Springfield (Mass.) College. 
From the standpoint of usefulness 

in the recreation and camping fields, 

[he i;ducators Guide to Free Film- 

sirips (slidefilms), certainly pre- 

. wealth of primary informa- 
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tion in its area, but lacks the deeper 
and more fundamental information 
necessary for those who call them- 
selves ‘“‘educators’’. 


For example, under health and hy- 
giene, we find a filmstrip entitled 
‘‘House of Vision.” If this is to be 
used according to good teaching 
principles, the following added in- 
formation, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is necessary: Date of production of 
Filmstrip; some indication as to the 
age level suitability, and a note 
about degree of technical or scientific 
content; a rating indication by some 
authoritative group; amount of ad- 
vertising or sponsoring frames in 
strip. 

From the point of view of educa- 
tional utility, it cannot be assumed 
that because the material is free, it 
must be obtained and used. The Au- 
dio Visual field is already too full of 
examples of the misuse of material. 
One good point about free use is 
that the filmstrips can be previewed 
without any additional expense. 

In the case of “sound” filmstrips 
the undermentioned facts would also 
be helpful: Whether records are 10”, 
12”, or larger; whether records are 
33.3, 45, or 78 revolutions per min- 
ute; whether records are unbreak- 
able (very important for camp and 
outdoor use). 


Assuming that the recreation lead- | 


er has had experience in this field, 
he will find the Guide helpful in lo- 
cating material, and if it’s just “a 
program’ he wants for entertain- 
ment, much use may be gotten out of 


the publication. 

As for value for the money, it can- 
not measure up to other services of 
a similar nature. 


Rapio PLays For YouNG PEoPLE, by 
Walter Hackett. Published by 
Plays, Inc., Boston, 1950. $2.75. 








, 230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








(ampers by 
the boatload ? 


...are delivered by the Camp 
Directory in the This Week 
Section of the Sunday Herald 
Tribune! . . . which blankets 
700,000 top income families 
in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and all across the 
United States... 


families who have the means 


is read by 


to send their children to camp, 
and recognize what wonders 
camping can do for boys and 
girls. For a full camp, tell your 
full story in the Camp Direc- 
tory. Get all the facts... by 
writing or wiring...right now! 
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Check these 


THREE R’S 


of 


camp enrollments 


READERSHIP of your promotion ma- 


terial and advertising is the first step 
in selling parents and campers on at- 
tending YOUR camp. Your advertising 
in REDBOOK goes each month to four 
million readers in nearly two million 
American families of the type you 
want to reach. 


REPUTATION of the periodical 


which carries your advertising is im- 
portant. REDBOOK readers look with 
confidence on its camp advertise- 
ments, because every camp listed is 
one which the directors of RED- 
BOOK’S Educational Department be- 
lieve to be offering a good camping ex- 
perience. Moreover, REDBOOK’S Ada- 
visory Service is unequalled in the 
number of parents served and the 
reputation established for sound, re- 
liable advice. 


RESULTS in terms of camper enroll- 


ments are what count. REDBOOK has 
a record of successful performance for 
more than 30 years. Many camp direc- 
tors use REDBOOK year in and year 
out. Ask them — they will tell you 
that REDBOOK offers a service you 
cannot afford to be without. 


You owe it to yourself and your camp 
to test these results at first hand. For 
full details or an appointment to dis- 
cuss advertising and service, write 


REDBOOK 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 


Camp and School Department 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reviewed by W. T. 
Hlead of Department of Drama, 
Springfield (Mass.) College. 

The 15 
lection are based upon stories writ- 
ten by 15 well-known writers—Eng- 
lish, American, and two by _ the 
'rench authors Anatole France and 
Guy de Maupassant. 

It should be a valuable addition 
to any radio library. The beginner 
could handle dialogue and the dia- 
lects convincingly. All directions are 


Simpson, 


radio scripts in this col- 





clearly indicated. 
Norman Corwin, in a short pref- 
welcomes scripts by writers of 


ace, 

the stature of Mark  #£=‘Twain, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Oscar 
Wilde. 


BecoMING A Camp CouNSsELor and 
To PareNts oF Campers. Pub- 
lished by Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 848 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10 (order direct from the 
publishers.) 

“Becoming a Camp Counselor” is 
a revised edition of the booklet camp 
directors found so helpful last year 
in preparing counselors for their 
jobs. It was prepared by the Social 
Work Consultant Project on Camp- 
ing, and is available at $0.25 per 
single copy or $0.20 per copy in lots 
of 20 or more copies. 

“To Parents of Campers” is a 
booklet, prepared under the same 
auspices, designed to show parents 
how they can help their children en- 
joy and benefit from a camp experi- 
ence. This little publication is avail- 
able at $0.05 per copy. or $3.00 per 
hundred copies. 


Books Received 


23 Boats You Can Buixtp, Published 
by Popular Mechanics Magazine, 
Chicago, 1950. $2.00. 

Pray IN Bep Fun, A CuiLp’s First 

Book, A CuILp’s’ First 

Book oF BIBLE 


Cook 
JOL- 
Fa- 
VORITE FOLKTALES AND FABLES, 
AND Firry LEARNING GAMES. 
Published by Hart Publishing Co., 
New York City, 1950. $1.25 each. 


STORIES. 


LY JOKES AND JINGLES., 


ALL BOOKS REVIEWED 


here unless noted, be 
ordered from Galloway Pub- 
lishing Co., 705 Park Ave.. 
Plainfield, N. J. Send 


order with 


may, 


check 
or money orders. 


please. 












OUTDOOR SAFETY AND COMFORT 


By ARTHUR H. DESGREY 
The City College of New York 


THIS handy, practical book is for every per. 
son who loves the out-of-doors. Readers will 
discover how to make their lives in the wilds 
comfortable and restful — above all, they 
will discover how to be safe. What to do if 
your canoe capsizes during a severe siorm, 
how to guide yourself with a compass; such 
information is given along with practical 
advice on selecting camp sites and building 
fires. The old camper will find it a valuable 
handbook, while the novice will appreciate 
its clarity, brevity, and broad scope. Just 
published. $3.00 


By 
PERCY A. MORRIS, 
Peabody Museum 
of Natural History, 
New Haven. 


This popular book is ; 
fine introduction to the 
reptile world. Tells about the snakes in thi: 
country, how to catch.them and make pei 
of them. Tells how to distinguish a poison. 
ous snake from one that is harmless, ani 
what first aid to use for snake bite. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


They HOP and CRAWL 


Also By PERCY A. MORRIS 


Firsthand facts about reptiles of all kind: 
— everything that hops or crawls. Their 
traits, haunts, adaptability as pets, and dis 
tinctive characteristics are simply explained 
and interestingly illustrated. “This book is 
filled with invaluable information in both 


text and pictures.” 
—THE 





SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 
$3.50 


Introducing Insects 


By JAMES G. NEEDHAM 
Professor Emeritus, Cornell University 


A delightful way to become acquainted with 














the beauty and infinite variety of the com 
mon insects, where they are to be found. 
and what they do in the world. “Many « 
normal youngster would like to find oil 


about the common insects. Let Needham 
help.” 



















MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR LIFE 
$1.75 


Order on examination. Money refunded i 
books returned in 5 days. Address Dept 
281. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPAN! 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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COASERVATHON Is Every Camp's Business 


Every sizable pine and oak, 
cut down 
within the memory of man: As if 
individual speculators were to be 
allowed to export the clouds out 
of the sky, or the stars out of the 
firmament, one by one. We shall 
be reduced to gnaw the very crust 
of the earth for nutrient.” 


or other forest tree. 


This is not quoted from William 
Vogt’s recent hair-raising book 
“Road to Survival” but from Thor- 
the 

than 


Maine 
100 


eau in 
Woods,” 
vears ago. 


“Camping in 
written more 


For years powerful, prophetic 
voices have been crying the urgent 
message to wasteful Americans to 
look now to the future of our shrink- 
ing natural resources. These voices 
should sound loud and clear to our 
camping leadership. The locale of 
camping is also the locale of the con- 
servation of soil, water and forests. 
How can any camp overlook the op- 
portunity to build conservation-mind- 
edness among the producers and con- 
sumers of tomorrow? 

\s a people, we are not only 
wasteful, we are downright vandals. 
However they may admire us for 
other things, other peoples of the 
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By Freperick H. Lewis 
Evecutive Director 


Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 


world regard us as leaders in need- 
less, wanton destruction—some of it 
thoughtless, some deliberate. What a 
sad commentary it is that the Na- 
tional Park Service must devote a 
sizable portion of its budget each 
vear to the repair of camping facil- 
ties deliberately damaged by their 
users! Camp directors can tell dis- 
couraging stories of careless hand- 
ling of equipment and waste of ma- 
terials by both counselors and 
campers. 

With our culture so casual about 
our resources, surely no camp should 
be without a conservation program 
of some kind, however modest; for 
bevond teaching children how to be 
wise consumers, every camp should 
do something tangible toward giving 
voung city dwellers (by far the 
largest group in our camps) some 
conception of their dependence on 
the soil and forests. 

Movies, lectures, exhibits, 
other all-camp conservation efforts 
are commendable, as are the efforts 
of the “nature counselor.”’ But prob- 
ably the most effective eye-opener 
is the informal day-to-day observa- 
tions that pass between individual 
counselors and campers of their 
eabin-tent or activity group. Every 


and 


counselor, even in a centralized ac- 
tivity-centered camp, should have at 
least a slight knowledge of plants, 
animals and soils, and how man is 
dependent upon them. Even a little 
knowledge of conservation gives rise 
to considerable conviction, and con- 
victions have a way of “‘popping out” 
whenever opportunity offers. 

To the imaginative and creative 
counselor, practically every camp ac- 
tivity is in some way related to some 
aspect of conservation—though nat- 
urally the possibilities are richer in 
arts and crafts, dramatics, trips, 
riding, science projects (collecting 
and identifying plant life, mapping, 
orienteering, rock study, star study, 
animal care, etc.) and construction 
projects (trails, camp sites, shelters, 
weather stations, etc.) 

Seriously conservation-minded dir- 
ectors will strive in staff-building to 
include someone who knows the sub- 
ject well and who is truly en- 
thusiastic. Such a person will com- 
municate his enthusiasm and a work- 
ing knowledge of conservation to the 
other staff members. 

Occasionally a camp, as a 
has an opportunity to carry out a 
major conservation project. This 
chanee came in 1948 to the Herald 


camp, 
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Tribune Fresh Air Fund when the 
the Fund was given a_ thousand 
acres of field and woodland by Dr. 
William Sharpe (no relation to 
camping’s “L. B.’’), in Dutchess 
County, about 75 miles from New 
York City. Here on Sharpe Reserva- 
tion was an opportunity to lay out 
several camps in accordance’ with 
good conservation practices and to 
create a large outdoor laboratory for 
‘ampers to observe and to partici- 
pate in these practices. 

Convictions about conservation are 
not too effective without know-how; 
so the Fund solicited the aid of the 
Dutchess County Soil Conservation 
District to help formulate plans. Dis- 
trict engineers went to work map- 
ping, testing soil, determining water 
levels, and came up with a compre- 
hensive plan for the best possible 
land use of every square foot of the 
property. 

Certain areas were spotted for re- 
forestation, others for grazing, for 
cultivation or orchards. Ample acre- 
age was assigned for development of 
camp sites, a prime necessity for the 
decentralized type of camping prac- 
ticed by the Fund. 

The technical services of the Soil 
Conservation District in initial plan- 
ning and continuing guidance for 
such projects are furnished without 
charge, but in return for the services, 
the property owner signs a formal 
agreement in which he indicates his 
acceptance of the plan and promises 
to carry out its provisions as he is 
able financially to do so. 

Aid similar to that provided 
the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
is available to other camping groups 
which happen to be in one of the 
2500 counties in which these dis- 
tricts are organized. It matters not 
whether your camp is already estab- 
lished or only in the planning stage. 
[f you want to do something about 
conservation in your camp, further 
information is obtainable from 
Robert S. Calkins, Executive Secre- 
tary, The National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 

“An Outline for Teaching Conser- 
vation” (mimeographed) prepared 
by Henry E. Schmidt, director of 
the Fund’s Marks Memorial Camp 
for use with age levels from seven 
to fourteen, is available from the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund at 
230 West 42 Street, New York City 
18 for ten cents in coin or stamps. 
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Music and Craits 


Can Go Hand in tand 


By Marutrys Victor 


AVE YOU been using mu- 
sical crafts effectively in 
your camp program? If not, 
give them a real chance to work for 
vou. Don’t isolate them somewhere in 
your craft department under the 
label, “musical crafts,’ but incor- 
porate them with other camper ac- 
tivities and you will attract the in- 
terest of a wide age of campers with 
varying degrees of musical ability. 
Use them in connection with dra- 
matics, nature, or perhaps a study 
of the historical background of your 
camp area. 





The drum is the most simple of 
musical projects and can be success- 
fully assembled by even small camp- 
ers. It has the further advantage of 
not requiring a musical ear; so that 
no youngster need be left out of this 
activity. Very easy drums are made 
by finding a large tin can and 
stretching a piece of rubber inner- 
tube tightly across the top for the 
drum head. The resulting tone will 





remind you of something from a Jun- 
gle movie. 

A nail keg used for the base of a 
drum will give a different effect. An 
interesting variety of drum may be 
made from a hollow tree trunk. That 
fact immediately suggests incorpor- 
ating the search for a hollow log 
with a nature hike. 

The drum head must be decorated, 
of course, and the most obvious de- 
signs to use are those of Indian or- 
igin. Here the campers may decide 
to investigate something of the his- 
tory of the area in which their camp 
site is located to discover what tribe 
of Indians once roamed there. If 
the Indian design used is one au- 
thentic to a tribe of that area, the 
drum head will become one of thie 
most exciting details of the drum 
construction. 

An Indian drum is much more fui 
if it has been created for a special 
occasion such as celebrating an !n- 
dian ceremony appropriate to the 
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season. During a 
Denver's Camp for Handicapped 
Children the eight to ten year old 
boys each designed an Indian drum 
to use for Indian dances and pow- 
wows before the evening campfires. 
Crutches failed to inhibit these 
voung “braves” in the slightest. 

But an Indian dance also calls for 
rattles. Nature may be called upon 
again for assistance. Bones of small 
animals and birds, arranged on a 
stick, make excellent additions to the 
Indian dance and may eall for a 
hike to a spot likely to produce these 
essentials to the rattle. Gourds and 
seed pods from nature also may be 
utilized. | 

Since materials for panpipes and 
Hutes may come from the woods, the 
craft and nature counselors may well 
find it expedient to work together on 
gathering the essentials. A plant with 
a hollow stalk or a tree or bush pro- 
ducing a soft pitch in the center of 
its branches wil] be the object of the 
No doubt the campers will 
have learned several new plants and 


search. 


trees before they are successful in 
finding exactly the kind of material 
needed for these musical instruments. 
What they will find will depend upon 
the locality in which they are 
camping. 

The tuning of a panpipe or flute 
will require a musical camper. In 
making panpipes the depth of the 
hole in the pipe determines the 
pitch. Pipes may be tuned to the 
major scale and then bound together 
in the conve- 


nient playing. 


proper sequence for 


Making marimbas 


Marimbas are fascinating for the 
musical make. Boards, 
usually of redwood, are cut in grad- 
uated lengths and the tuning is ac- 
complished by shaving the boards to 
lower the tone and sandpapering the 
ends to the tone. If several 
campers are making marimbas, it 
would be an excellent idea to tune 
them together so that they might be 
used for an orchestra or in duet. 


camper to 


raise 








LOOK AGAIN at the label on this 
issue of your CAMPING MAGAZINE. 
lf it contains the letters “NOV” or 
“DEC,” they indicate your ACA 
membership expires soon. See your 
Section officers and renew it NOW, 
so you won't miss any issues! 
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recent session of 


Tuning campers with 


real patience. However, an excellent 


requires 


job was done on one by a 16-year old 
cerebral palsy victim on crutches in 
a camp where I was counseling. 


Part of the fascination in making 





Making drums at the Camp for 
Handicapped Children, Mt. Morri- 


son, Colo. 


a shepherd’s pipe comes from learn- 
ing something of its history which 
dates back to Biblical times. The 
work of completing a pipe is excit- 
ing, but the musical rewards exceed 
almost all others in the 
musical crafts. The instrument is 
from bamboo may be 
purchased with the 
partitions drilled out. It is possible 
to use a portion of an old fishing 
pole, but some time and effort wil 
be required to clean out the inside of 
the bamboo. Campers making pipes 
require the careful supervision of 
the craft instructor, who should not 
be involved in other activities at this 
period. 


realm of 
made which 
inexpensively 


Stringed Instruments 


Stringed instruments such as 
lyres, harps, banjos and violins can 
be made in part from scrap materials 
found about camp. All sorts of un- 
conventional boxes and tins will be 
found useful in fashioning unusual 
instruments. Even the wooden pegs 
may be carved by campers skillful 
in wood carving. A particularly skill- 
ful carver may collaborate with a 
musical camper in producing a 
stringed instrument, each electing to 
create that part of the instrument in 
which he possesses the most skill. 

ready 


may be purchased 


Pegs 





made and kept available in the craft 
shop. The same is true of strings. If 
the cost of this item seems prohibi- 
tive vou may have to experiment 
with less expensive varieties and 
make a substitution. I found this 
necessary in order to complete a lyre 
which called for harp strings. A 
salesman in a music store suggested 
the use of ukulele strings. and they 
worked out satisfactorily. A third 
string served for low do and re, re- 
spectively, a second string for mi 
and fa, a fourth string for sol and 
la, and a first string for ti and high 
do. 

If an orchestra is the aim of your 
campers, they will need bells. These 
are not articles to be made but to be 
inviegled from the powers that be. 
Glasses, spoons, bottles, bowls, nails 
or pieces of pipe bell-like 
sounds and can be arranged in sets 
tuned to other instruments. Perhaps 
the riding counselor could be of as- 
sistance in finding a horseshoe to be 
used as a triangle in the orchestra. 


make 


Chinese music 


A special occasion in camp might 
call for some knowledge of Chinese 
music built on the pentatonic, or five- 
note, There are interesting 
melodies available. Another occasion 
might call for the use of melodies of 
the “southern mountains” which are 


built on the same scale. Each country 


seale. 


has its own music, peculiar to its own 
culture. It is likely your campers 
will be found looking for tunes from 
the lands of their ancestors. 


Children who have not yet learned 
to read music may quickly learn to 
use a number system which numbers 
the notes of the major scale from 
one to eight. 

Musical crafts can be of real in- 
terest and learning value to every 
camper, dependent upon his abilities 
and areas of interest. When projects 
are interwoven with the various 
phases of camp life, they can appeal 
to many age groups regardless of the 
degree of musical ability. Use your 
imagination with these crafts, and 
watch camper interest grow. 


Complete instructions for making Shep- 
herds’ Pipes may be obtained from Coopera- 
tive Recreation Service in Delaware, Ohio. 


Detailed instructions for other musical in- 
struments mentioned in this article are to be 
found in a book by Satis N. Coleman, ‘“‘Cre- 
ative Music in the Home” published by 
Lewis E. Myers and Company, Valparaiso, 
Indiana, 1927. 

Stock bamboo is available from the Bam- 
boo & Rattan Works, 901 Jefferson Street. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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ROMOTIONAL PRACTIC- 

ES are the methods used to 

perpetuate the successful 
continuance of every camp which de- 
pends wholly or partially on camper 
fees for its income. I place first 
among promotional opportunities the 
manner in which we conduct every- 
thing pertaining to our current camp- 
ing season. This process begins a 
long time before the actual opening 
of camp. 

In directing your camp, keep the 
next summer always in mind. Con- 
duct each day up to your highest 
ideals for camping. At the same 
time, do it in a manner which will 
develop pride in their camp among 
the parents who have selected your 
‘amp for their children, and thus 
build a loyalty among patrons and 
campers which will bring them back 
with their friends and relatives. That 
is the kind of good will which counts. 
But always keep in mind that you 
ean get all of this only if you really 
deserve it. 

Your clientele will be favorably 
impressed by the efficiency with 
which you conduct your camp, and 
this emphatically includes your busi- 
ness office. But never for one mo- 
ment overlook the.fact that they will 
likewise be sensitively and critically 
aware of your camp’s deficiencies. 
Every dollar you spend for the good 
of your campers is good promotional 
practice. It is what we give that de- 
termines what we get—in fee, in en- 
rollments, and in goodwill. 

Most camp directors are already 
familiar, through their own experi- 
ence and the experience of others, 
with the usual promotional methods 
such as the use of reunions, alumni, 
movies, camp booklets, advertise- 
ments, various kinds of printed mat- 
ter, ete. Each director will utilize 
these according to his‘‘own clientele, 
and will interpret and apply them 
to suit his own particular needs. 
His own code of ethics and good 
judgment will have to be his guide. 
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Candid Comments on Promotional Practices 


By ARNoLp H. LEHMAN 


Camp Wigwam, Harrison, Maine 


I deem it of considerable import- 
ance for us to throw the spotlight on 
some promotional practices which are 
not so readily recognized as desirable 





ones. It is preferable to err on the 
side of being overcareful in dis- 
tinguishing between desirable and un- 
desirable promotional methods rath- 
er than to take a chance on using 
methods which are likely to react as 
demotional practices. Here are five 
promotional practices of which I 
would recommend we beware: 

1. Counselors with a following. 
In such eases, the clientele these 
counselors bring is theirs, not yours. 
You are at a great disadvantage in 
your relationships with their camp- 
ers, their parents, and also in your 
dealings with the counselor to whom 
vou are beholden. Be sure to investi- 
gate such a counselor thoroughly. At 
what camps has he been previously. 
where did he bring his campers from, 
and how did he win them away from 
their previous camps? 

2. Never exaggerate, 
sent, or make extravagant promises, 
by written, spoken, or printed word, 
which you cannot fulfill; otherwise 
vou will find ultimately that the re- 
action is equal to the action, but in 
the opposite direction. On every oc- 
casion when you present your camp, 
do so honestly, and be ready to ad- 
mit—if need be—that, like every 
other enterprise, no camp can_ be 
100% perfect. 

3. Never talk 
camp in interviews with prospective 


misrepre- 


against another 





patrons, talk only for your own 
camp. Be as ethical toward your fel- 
low camp director as you want him 
to be toward you. It makes a far 
more favorable impression and _ bet- 
ter relationships all around. 

lt. Beware of getting 
about enrollments. Price-cutting is 
suicide in disguise; it is an H-Bomb 
to your own future and to your pro- 
fession as a whole. 

5. Don’t try to save money by us- 
ing cheap printed matter. This is an 
expensive and a poor promotional 
practice. You send literature to re- 
present you and your camp in your 
absence. Make it worthy of its er- 
rand. Certainly you would never 
send an unkept, shabby-looking per- 
son to interview a prospective pa- 
tron. It costs no more to handle and 
to send impressive literature; the 
only difference is in the original 
price of quality printing. 

All promotiona] practices are 
to public relations. 


jittery 


closely allied | 
Your own promotional practices will, 
therefore, have a marked effect, for 
better or for worse, on all of your 
fellow camp directors, and on _ the 
whole camping movement. Conse- 
quently, it behooves us always to 
keep in mind that the manner in 
which we promote our own camp is 
the manner in which we are promot- 
ing the whole camping profession. 

The rapid growth of camping is 
evidence of the good public relations 
job which was done by the early 
pioneers of camping in preparing 
the way for the present existence of 
your camp. It might be well to heed 
the example they set. Moreover, the 
quality of your camp’s promotional 
practices has much to do with de- 
termining the type of clientele it will 
attract. This, in turn, will have a 
marked effect on determining ever 
so many other important things 
about your camp. 





Adapted from a speech at a meet 
ing of the New York ACA Section. 
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(an heligion be Handled in Camp? 


By Howarp E. Munson 


Director of Christian Education 
and Youth Work 


Chicago Congregational Union 


N 1951 millions of children will 
3 again go to their favorite 

camps. As usual, directors will 
be knee-deep in work, preparing 
the program to meet the needs im- 
ported into their camps by a variety 
of personalities. Among other quer- 
ies, the average camp director will 
be asking, “How can religion find 
its rightful place in my camp?” This 
question reveals sincere interest in 
the importance of religion finding its 
place in the camp. 

For whether or not we wish to 
face the fact that many personalities, 
with their variety of religious ex- 
periences and beliefs, import a prob- 
lem as well as an opportunity into 
camp, it remains that we MUST 
handle religion in our summer camp- 
ing program. 

With a child, come to camp his in- 
terests and desires, difficulties in ad- 
justments, ete., along with his own 
particular religious belief. I have not 
found many parents who were will- 
ing that their children should fore- 
vo their own religious practice sim- 
ply because they were at a summer 
camp. It is a wise camp director who 
realizes that parents who seek a 
wonderful camping experience for 
heir children, also want them to 
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have the opportunity to worship in 
their own faith. 
Average director feels lost 

Because of lack of training in 
professional religious education, the 
average camp director and his per- 
sonnel often feel inadequate to the 
task of handling religion at camp. 
Granted the _ responsibility might 
seem to be the child’s, to see that he 
performs his personal religious exer- 
cises at camp, reasonably appears to 
be the director’s obligation. Some- 
times camp directors, to compensate 
for their inadequacy and lack of 
knowledge, have devotional periods, 
or moral lectures which are sup- 
posed to cover the camper’s religious 
needs. Without regard for religious 
differences, or preferences, the de- 
votional exercises supposedly pay 
all respects to all religions—and the 
director lets it go at that! The one 
and significant objection to this plan 
is simply that personal faith cannot 
be practiced under such a _ system. 
Often, too, one of the true meanings 
of all religion—ethics, getting along 
honestly with others—is altogether 
lost. 

Outside of the purely religious- 
conference type of camp, camp is 
certainly no place for missionary 
work. Care should be taken at all 
times that no counselor, or other 
camp personnel, even inadvertently 
is attempting religious work through 
formal or informa] means. After all, 


if parents wanted their youngster 
subjected to that kind of influence, 
they would probably have sent him 
to a religious conference. 

It would be rather an unrealistic 
camp that provided for no religious 
activity for its campers. The kind 
of service will probably be deter- 
mined somewhat by the size of the 
camp. At a large camp, it may be 
possible to plan worship services for 
all major faiths. Roman Catholic 
masses can sometimes be held at a 
camp with the permission of higher 
authority other than the local priest. 
Jewish services can be held on Fri- 
day night or Saturday morning with 
a Rabbi, if possible, but if no Rabbi 
is obtainable, then an older skilled 
Jewish counselor can perform the 
services.' 

Protestant worship services can 
be held by visiting clergymen or 
competent Protestant lay people. 
These devotionals can often relate 
to camp life, stressing practical reli- 
gious living, such as honesty, fair- 
ness, clean-mindedness, etc., as reli- 
gious expression. The visiting clergy- 
man willingly, I am sure, will stress 
practical religious living in his ser- 
mons if you mention this to him. 

At meals, the saying of an accept- 
able Grace for all faiths, and en- 
couraging Roman Catholic children 
in making the sign of the Cross, 
should be accepted camp procedure. 
If portions of Scripture are some- 
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times read, perhaps selections should 
be suitable to all three major faiths. 
Perhaps the Douay version of the 
Bible should be used on occasion, or 
passages selected from Goodspeed’s 
or Moffat’s translations, or the Jew- 
ish Publication Society translation 
of the Old Testament. Common 
ground for the reading of such 
Scripture should be maintained. 


Special days 


Holy Days should be carefully 
planned for. Attendance of campers 
involved with such Holy Days, 
should be encouraged. During the 
summer months, Tishash, Be-Ab— 
Jewish Holy Day; and the Feast of 
the Assumption—Roman Catholic 
Holy Day, occur. Fish should be 
served on Fridays for the benefit of 
Catholic children. Denominational 
and religious supplies such as Prayer 
Books, Bibles, Rosary Beads, mis- 
sals, etce., should be available for 
respective faiths. 

Furthermore, it is 
campers to see clergymen of dif- 
ferent faiths talking and being to- 
gether. Such a sight assists in dis- 
couraging religious intolerance and 
friction. Personal daily prayers and 
devotionals should be encouraged. 


excellent for 


The chapel and the program 


The chapel at your camp should 
be set up to accommodate any reli- 
gious group. An altar-type arrange- 
ment in the center with lecterns or 
pulpits on either side is convenient. 
If it is an indoor chapel, care should 
be taken to make its appearance the 
kind that will give spiritual atmo- 
sphere for religious services. In one 
camp I know of, a large cross hangs 
concealed to be used only during 
religious meetings, in the activities 
building. Out-of-door chapels are 
conducive to real inspiration. 

Actually, nothing but a pulpit and 
an altar and seats are necessary to 
furnish any chapel, along with re- 
quired denominational vestments. 
Music can be an important part of 
the program. Hymns or songs used 
should be suited to the level of chil- 
dren, musically and mentally. Group 
participation in singing and reading 
is desirable for obtaining group spir- 
it. Religious service attendance 
should be compulsory, unless parents 
specifically direct otherwise. 

In certain camps, it may be nec- 
essary for campers to be exported to 
nearby towns for their own denom- 
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inational services. If such is the case, 
advance arrangements’ should be 
made with the churches to care for 
the numbers of campers at their 
services. Transportation should also 
be provided. The exodus should not 
be allowed too much to upset the 
camp schedule. In case of exporta- 
tion, children should be supervised. 


Exportation of campers for reli- 
gious needs requires careful arrange- 
ment in programming. Such added 
responsibility to the camp should be 
covered by insurance, even when the 
children are out of camp under su- 
pervision. Exportation, at best, is not 
always too desirable. 

Importation of skilled leadership 
and ordained men into the camping 
program might be the answer. Dur- 
ing the week and on Sundays,or- 
dained men from religious groups 
should be invited to conduct their 
services right at camp for their par- 
ticular faiths. When possible, the 
hour should be simultaneous so as 
to avoid conflict and confusion. Ar- 
rangements, in some cases, will have 
to be made with higher offices for 
such services. Special permission of 
the Bishop of the Diocese must be 
granted in the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. 


An honorarium might be in order 
to accommodate the clergyman’s ex- 
pense, but this will be left to the dis- 
cretion of the camp director and the 
arrangements he makes. Sometimes 
clergymen are willing to come out 
an hour or two before their own 
services to accommodate the camp. 
Every courtesy should be extended 
them for their interest and help. 


The quiet hour 


In a fast moving camping pro- 
gram, perhaps at least one hour dur- 
ing the week ought to be provided 
for children to catch their breath. A 
“Quiet Hour” program—not a reli- 
gious service, and not to take the 
place of religious services—may be 
organized around a common theme 
such as great men, high 
ideals, personal obligations, racial 
equality, brotherhood, ete. 


Often the best person for leader- 
ship in this kind of program is the 
eamp director, The program should 
be carefully prepared. Good books 
on the subject are readily available. 
The “Quiet Hour,” though perhaps 
emphasizing relationships between 
people, should be completely free of 


nature, 
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religious content as such. Through 
good planning, a spirt of quiet and 
attentiveness can prevail. Perhaps 
last week’s activities, and next 
week's, can be discussed, stressing 
again how each of us may live up to 
his own religious conviction. Stories 
dealing with high human achieve- 
ment are valuable for making points. 
Only a clever person can lead the 
services without bias or prejudice on 
the part of himself or the group. It 
should be remembered that the quiet 
hour is not a religious service. It is 
just a time for all children to meet 
together in the attitude of under- 
standing. 


After all—the child is whole 


The child coming to camp imports 
with him all his needs, desires, wish- 
es, and habits. His religious need 
also accompanies him. It’s some- 
what ostrichlike to close our eyes to 
a child’s religious need. All of many 
parents I’ve recently interviewed 
expressed the desire for their chil- 
dren to keep up their religious prac- 
tice when they went to camp. Of 
course, religious attendance is com- 
pulsory for certain denominations, 
and camp is no place to discourage 
this. Though all possible stress 
should be placed upon practical reli- 
gious living, with emphasis upon 
virtues, every opportunity should be 
provided for children who desire to 
continue their regular faith. At least. 
no obstacle in the way of poor plan- 
ning and scheduling should be placed 
in their way. 

To sum up, the essentials of hand- 
ling religion at camp are: (1) To 
plan weekly denominational services 
for all faiths; (2) To stress prac- 
tical religious living and practicing 
private religious convictions; (3) To 
encourage Grace acceptable to all 
faiths, and the Sign of the Cross for 
Roman Catholic children, before 
meals; (+4) To encourage personal 
daily prayers with devotion; (5) To 
plan for Sundays and Holy Days. 

Every camp director should do his 
best to see that his campers’ reli- 
gious requirements are being met at 
camp. Thus camp may become even 
more meaningful for this generation 
of children. 


‘Special pamphlets for Jewish 
services at camp may be obtained 
from Block Publishing Co. 31 W. 
31st St., or The Synogogue Council 
of America, both New York City. 
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Paper Service 








Naves Time -- 


By FieLtp ReseEarcH DIVISION 


Paper Cup & Container Institute, Inc. 


I 


EW CAMPS still use the com- 

mon dipper by the well, but 
arrangements for getting a 
drink of water are often sketchy, 
particularly at outlying locations on 
the camp grounds. Sometimes each 
camper is assigned a glass or plastic 
cup labelled with his or her name, 
which is supposed to be hung on an 
appointed hook near the water tap 
serving each cabin. This plan makes 
it very easy for campers to use each 
other’s cups, and since they are sel- 
dom put through the sterilizer in the 
mess hall, the danger of infection is 
ever present. At Camp Severance, 
Mrs. Carrie Sinn found that confine- 
ment to the infirmary declined 60% 
the summer she introduced paper-cup 
dispensers into every cabin to replace 
the labelled glasses. 

Another camp situation that re- 
quires special sanitary precautions is 
the overnight hike or the cookout. As 
everyone who has ever tried it knows, 
it is more difficult to get dishes 
washed clean in the open. Water can 
be boiled for dishwashing, of course, 
but it takes a certain amount of polic- 
ine to curb the temptation to less for- 
ma! means of cleaning up, especially 
when camp is broken in a hurry. 

Vor this reason, many camps plan 
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Cuts Troubles 


outdoor meals around paper plates, 
cups, and containers which can be 
burned in the campfire for quick and 
complete disposal. Overnight hikers 
at Ferrin G. Ellsworth’s Camp Calu- 
met start out with little more than 
food, a frying pan, a knife, and a 
supply of paper cups and plates. At 
Camp Robinson Crusoe, three- and 
four-day trips are arranged so that 
one camper carries all the paper ser- 
vice needed for the group in his pack, 
while others divide up the other 
equipment and supplies. Paper ser- 
vice makes it possible to lighten the 
load as the trip proceeds. Mr. Joshua 
Lieberman of Camp Robinson Crusoe 
also uses paper cups for water ser- 
vice in cabins, and in the mess hall. 

The recent national Boy Scout 
Jamboree at Valley Forge brought 
together 47,000 Boy Scouts, the lar- 
gest single gathering of youth in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 
In addition to the large scout popu- 
lation, about 100,000 persons a day 
visited the scouts at camp, creating a 
major mass-feeding problem. Indi- 
vidual paper cups and containers for 
each group, for the headquarters 
cafeteria, and for the PX canteens 
were the obvious answers. 

All drinks and desserts for meals 
throughout the encampment were 
served in individual paper cups. The 
many canvas water bags throughout 
the area were all equipped with cone- 


- 


shaped water cups, and the five large 
Trading Posts, each having an 80- 
foot snack bar accommodating 10,000 
persons daily, used flat-bottom paper 
cups for soft drinks. | 

Dr. Dorothy Proud, professor of 
institution management at Cornell 
University, who has spent consider- 
able time designing an ideal camp 
kitchen, believes that many small 
camps without proper dishwashing 
equipment would be much safer if 
they used paper cups at least for 
those dishes that come in direct con- 
tact with the diner’s mouth. Actual 
practice, however, seems to be that 
the camps which use a great deal of 
paper in the mess hall are usually 
large camps where the labor saving 
to be derived is an item worth con- 
sidering. At The Lutheran Camps 
in Pennsylvania, where 700 must be 
fed every day, Mr. William F. Hil- 
legass has been using four-ounce 
waxed cups for fruit juice at break- 
fast, even though the kitchen has a 
dishwashing machine. He finds that 
it saves 144 hours of kitchen labor 
to do away with washing. 

Concern for the problem of con- 
tagion during the war when dish- 
washing labor was uncertain on the 





north shore of Long Island led Mrs. 
John C. Bell to install an all-paper 
service at her day camp near Man- 
hasset for 175 children between 4 
and 14. 

After the meal, each child gathers 
disposable paper items on his plate 
and deposits them in a galvanized 
can for burning. 

The flexibility and safety of paper 
service make it ideal for a large num- 
ber of camp uses. To offer more 
ideas on paper service, The Paper 
Cup and Container Institute, 49 
West 46th Street, New York City 
19, has available a free booklet titled 
“At Your Service’. 
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By Auice L. MELCHER 


Pleasant Bay Camp, 
South Orleans, Mass. 


EK start them young in 
small-boat sailing. Yes, 
even some six-year-olds are 





smart enough to pass the required 
swimming tests for safety, and start 
their sailing career. And how they 
love it! 

Here's the way our camp handles 
its sailing. Campers are boys and 
girls, 6-12 years of age. We are lo- 
cated on a_ land-locked, salt-water 
bay. 

To begin with, all safety rules and 
precautions are well defined, ex- 
plained and observed. We'll mention 
only one of these, that of all hands 
staying with their boat, should it tip 
over. Reasons for this and all rules 
are impressed upon these youngsters. 

Every camper, as soon as he or 
she becomes eligible for sailing, is 
scheduled for land or water sailing 
at least once a day, weather permit- 
ting, for the rest of the summer. 
Land sailing is generally a rainy-day 
sport. 

The ideal sailing instruction is for 
each counselor to take two or three 
campers at a time. He or she can do 
the sailing at first, explaining and 
teaching the early steps, wind direc- 
tions and on up. He can give each 
camper a turn at the tiller, to get the 
feel of the boat, while he actually 
controls the boat by handling the 
main sheet himself. Campers take 
turns tending jib, and in suitable 
weather start handling the main 
sheet, eventually doing the whole 
thing by themselves. 

For some, especially the very 
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Six-Year-Olds CAN Sail! 


young campers, it is often a slow 
process, learning the parts of the 
boat, sailing terms, rights of way 
and on up through the Master Sail- 
or. But they get the feel of the boat 
and a start in it all. The more eager 
the camper, the sooner he or she 
sails through these tests. Many 
voungsters become eligible for Rac- 
ing Crew and Skipper in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

All Sailors take turns racing at 
two nearby Yacht Clubs each week. 
First, they act as crew with a coun- 
selor in charge of the boat. Eventu- 
ally—ah, eventually—they become 
Skipper in charge of their own crew 
and boat. 

Of course each boy and girl has 
grasped the earlier steps in sailing 
technique and has sailed a good deal 
without a counselor, before being al- 
lowed to race on their own. If they 
have observed the winning boats in 
previous races, if they know their 
racing rules fairly well, plus the ef- 
fects of the slight tide currents, and 
can keep their heads, think clearly 
and act quickly, they stand a good 
chance of coming in among the first 
few boats instead of at the tail end 
of a race. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
daily instruction and bi-weekly rac- 
ing, we have organized our own rac- 
ing series or private yacht club, 
which gives to our qualified skippers 
the opportunity of being in 16 camp 
races. Handicap trials are run off by 
the sailing counselors and records 
kept. because not all boats are of one 














class. The Race Committee consists 
of two counselors acting in an ad- 
visory capacity and three campers, 
changing every so often, thus giving 
practical experience to many. Skip- 
pers take turns in charge of the dif- 
ferent boats, in a systematic way 
worked out by the sailing counselors. 
All campers eligible for sailing take 
turns going as crew in these races, 
selected each race day according to 
age, ability and weather conditions. 

The Skippers also organize and 
take charge of the running of one of 
these races, planning the course ac- 
cording to wind direction and _ vel- 
ocity, as part of their camp training. 
They keep a chart of course, wind, 
elapsed time, corrected time, signals, 
start, time on each boat at crossing 
the line both at start and finish. They 
observe the entire race, note mis- 
takes and good points of the various 
boats or skippers in charge. Writ- 
ten records of all these matters are 
kept. The Skipper in charge handles 
protest meetings after the race and 
settles all points, counselors putting 
in their word when needed. This 
Skipper later announces to the whoie 
camp the details of the race, amid 
cheers for the winning skipper and 
crew. 

Competition runs high as the sea- 
son slips along! Remember, too, the 
age of these campers. In such ways 
as this are our true sportsmen de- 
veloped. Through these and similar 
opportunities campers grow in cour- 
age, initiative, clear thinking, leader- 
ship and self reliance. 
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Your Dishes— 





By AGNeEs M. CARLSon 


Are They Washed Really Clean? 


Graduate Assistant in Extension, Department of Institution Management, 


New York State College of Home Economics, 


ECENTLY I visited 25 
R camps of the Girl Scouts and 

Boys Clubs and_ observed 
their food service facilities and 
dishwashing procedures. It was quite 
evident that camp directors were 
aware of the importance of good 
dishwashing practices. The attitude 
of the staff, as evidenced by the or- 
ganization and supervision of the 
dishwashing operation, played an 
important part in the attitude of the 
campers toward the job. In only a 
few cases was it looked upon as a 
chore that had to be done and so re- 
ceived that “‘we'll do it but we won't 
like it’ attitude. 


General procedures 


In these camps, usually the chil- 
dren from each table washed their 
own dishes in dishpans brought to 
the table. The rinsing was done 
either at the tables or at a central 
station. A few camps attempted to 
sanitize their dishes in a hot water 
rinse, but only one of these camps 
had water actually hot enough tv 
sanitize (170° - 180°F.) when test- 
ed with a thermometer. More camps 
put a sanitizing agent in one of the 
rinse waters to sanitize the dishes. 
Cloths, dishmops, sponges or brush- 
es were all used for washing dishes. 
Several persons preferred spong- 
es best because they were easier to 
keep clean. Sponges were also excel- 
lent for wiping off tables and bench- 
es since they soaked up the excess 
water so readily. 

Home-type wire dish racks were 
used for racking the clean dishes. 
When campers place trays under the 
racks, there was much less water to 
wipe from the tables. Serving dishes 
and silverware were usually toweled 
and put away. The remaining dishes 
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Cornell University. 


were left in the racks, covered with 
cheesecloth, and allowed to air-dry. 
Only two camps had individual sil- 
verware boxes for each table. Camp 
Blue Bay had _ plastic 
boxes (dime-store 
were easy to use whether they were 
left at the table or stacked in a cup- 
board. Too often the silver was just 
thrown into one large box without 
compartments and unscrambled later. 

The care taken in sanitizing the 
dishes and silver was frequently lost 
when table-setting time came. Dishes 
and silver were carelessly handled 
by many little hands—not always too 
clean. The solution to this problem 
would be to provide a place for 
campers to wash their hands at the 
dining room. Hand washing should 
be an important part of the table- 
setting procedure. 

I would like to describe in detail 
the dishwashing methods used in two 
camps, chosen because they were 
among the best organized and 
smoothest operating procedures that 
I observed. 

Camp Rock Hill 

Each person at this Westchester 
County Girl Scout Camp took part 
in the dishwashing and knew exactly 
what her part was. The dining room 
was a large open porch which had 
a trough fastened to the top of the 
railing along one side. There were 
hose connections with hot water 
about every eight feet along this 
trough for rinsing the dishes. The 
dishwashing duties of the girls at 
each table were as follows: 
Waitress—Measured soap into the 

dishpan before the meal. Set the 
table. Went to the kitchen for 
food during the meal. Filled dish- 
pan with water and brought it to 
the table at the end of the meal. 


silverware 
variety) which 


Scraper—Scraped al] of the dishes 
with a rubber scraper. Emptied 
the garbage. 

Polisher—Wiped all the scraped 
dishes with a paper napkin. Took 
the paper to the incinerator. 

Washer—Washed all the dishes and 
silverware. 

Rinser (a counselor)—Placed the 
washed dishes in a rack and took 
them to the trough for rinsing. Re- 
turned rack of dishes to a tray on 
the table. 

Drier—Dried the silverware and 
serving dishes. Covered the rest 
of the dishes with cheesecloth. 

Handyman—Took leftover food to 
the kitchen. Returned the clean 
serving dishes to the kitchen. 

Scrubber—Washed the benches and 
tables with ammonia water. 


Camp Amahami 


The dishwashing was done at this, 
the Broome County Girl Scout 
Camp, outside the dining room and 
kitchen in an area open except for a 
roof. Each person washed her own 
dishes and one serving dish from her 
table. One group was assigned to 
fill the dishpans. As soon as this was 
done, the girls at each table were 
dismissed when they finished eating. 
The paper napkins were disposed of 
in a paper can. The next stop was 
the garbage cans which were set up 
at each end of one bench. There were 
rubber scrapers on the bench and 
the girls could set their dishes down 
while they scraped them. Four rows 
of dishpans with wash and rinse 
water were available so the lines 
moved quickly through this step. 
After the dishes were rinsed, they 
were taken to the sanitizing cans. 
Here the nurse checked to be sure 
the dishes were clean and supervised 
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their immersion in the sanitizing 
rinse. The dishes were then handed 
to a senior camper who racked them 
in large wire boxes fastened to the 
porch rail. The racked dishes were 
sprayed with hot water from a hose 
and left to air-dry until the next 
meal. The silver was taken to the 
dining room and dried. 

This procedure sounds confusing 
and could easily have been so had it 
not been so efficiently planned and 
carried out. It took less than five 
minutes for each person to complete 
her part and the total dishwashing 
for the entire 
minutes. 


Recommended method 


My recommendations for 
hand dishwashing procedures would 


time camp was 25 


good 


pe as follows: 

First, think through and organize 
the entire dishwashing method you 
are going to use. This includes set- 
ting up specific procedures (where, 
when, how and by whom is it going 
to be done) for each of the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Scrape dishes thoroughly and, if 
possible, pre-rinse. Stack dishes, 
separating cups, plates and 
silver. 

2. Wash dishes in clean warm water 
(near 125°F'.)with a detergent. 
Wash silver first, then cups and 
plates. 

3. Rinse dishes in 
water. Place dishes in a rack for 


clean warm 
sanitizing. 
t. Sanitize, that is, immerse dishes 
in one of the following: 
a. Clean, hot water maintained 
at 170° - 180° F. 
b. Clean, warm water with a 
sanitizing agent added. The 
New York State Department 
of Health 


use of a quaternary ammoni- 


recommends the 


um compound; these are sold 
under various brand names. 
Dry. Air-dry all dishes if pos- 
with clean 
dishes in 


*-. 
wt 
> 


sible. Cover racks 


cheesecloth and leave 
racks until the next meal. If sil- 
ver is dried, be sure the towels 
are clean and provide small com- 
partment boxes for storing the 
silver between meals. 

Last, but by no means least, teach 
campers and counselors proper dish- 
washing procedures and_ supervise 
them regularly. 


(An article on machine dishwash- 


ing will appear soon.—Ed.) 
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Michigan Camps Working with Their State Govt. Show That 


COOPERATION 
Pays Dividends 


By EvizaBetu B. SPEAR 
Director of Camping 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


OW MUCH does your Sec- 
tion of ACA know about 
what the departments in your 
state government have to offer to 
the camping field? How thoroughly 
do you understand what is expected 
of camp directors by the state de- 
partments? Do you know whether 
your state authorities are concerned 
with the deeper implications of 
‘amping or only with securing nec- 
compliance with existing 
laws? Has your Section made any 
effort to develop an understanding 
working relationship with the state 
departments through which camping 
standards could be raised? 

State Health Departments, espe- 
cially where there are legal regula- 
tions relating to camping and where 
camps are state inspected, provide a 
natural channel for cooperative 
working arrangements. So, too, do 
State Departments of Social Wel- 
fare which are concerned with any- 
thing affecting the welfare of the 
children of the state. In the State of 
Michigan, on the basis of interest 
and cooperation already demonstrat- 
ed by those two departments, a mu- 
tually satisfying and helpful rela- 
tionship has been developed during 
the past few years between many of 
the departments of the state and 
ACA’s Michigan Section, the Michi- 
gan Camping Association, which rep- 
resents all types of camps. 

With approximately 360 camps of 
all types and new ones being added 
each year, state officials faced the 
problem of maintaining through vol- 
untary compliance many of the 
standards in which they believed, 
since some points were not covered 
by sufficiently strong legal measures. 





essary 


The Michigan Camping Association 
likewise had standards—the ACA 
‘Marks of Good Camping’’—but no 
way of enforcing them. Believing 
that, by working together, camping 
standards in the state could be raised, 
the Association arranged in 1947 a 
meeting in Lansing, the state capital, 
with heads of various state depart- 
ments. Represented on the program 
were: 

The Department of Health, which 
inspects camps and supplies con- 
sultants and printed material on 
health, safety and sanitation prob- 
lems. 

The Fire Marshall's office, whose 
representative discussed fire preven- 
tion and protection, including little- 
known regulations such as the use of 
crepe paper in decorations for spe- 
cial camp programs. 

The Children’s Division of the 
Department of Social Welfare which 
issues full or provisional camp licen- 
ses upon recommendation from the 
Health Department's inspection re- 
ports and on the basis of the depart- 
ment’s own inspections in the areas 
of equipment, personnel and_ other 
factors contributing to the welfare 
of children in camp. 

The Department of Agriculture. 
concerned with regulations and 
standards relating to food and _ its 
care, 

The Department of Conservation. 
whose director outlined resources 
available to camps—sites in forests 
and parks, program helps, especially 
in nature lore from game wardens 
and area managers, advice on plant- 
ing and wood cutting, and regulations 
relating to hunting and fishing and 
brush burning. 
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Encouraged by the success of this 
meeting, the Standards Committee of 
the MCA decided to establish this 
all-day institute at Lansing as an 
annual affair. The 1948 meeting was 
set up to take an honest look at the 
current status of Michigan camps. 
The representative from the Depart- 
ment of Health, in discussing the 
question “How are Michigan Camps 
Meeting Health Standards?’’, gave 





some rather startling information 
concerning infractions of the most 
basic standards. The camp _ con- 


sultant from the Department of So- 
cial Welfare answered the same ques- 
tion from the welfare standpoint, in- 
cluding in her report misrepresenta- 
tion in brochures—“They just don't 
look the same when you get there.”’ 
The Bureau of Labor and Industry 
outlined labor regulations, permits 
and 


for employment of minors, 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The afternoon was devoted to an 
open discussion of the “ACA Min- 
imum Standards for Camps” which 
were then being proposed and have 
since been adopted. Copies had been 
sent in advance to all M.C.A. mem- 
bers and to heads of state depart- 
ments for study. This session brought 
forth such interesting and exciting 
discussion that, by unanimous _re- 
quest, a follow-up meeting was ar- 
ranged. The Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Sanitation 
voluntarily developed a work book 
and plan for the second meeting to 
further development of 
standards in health, safety and sani- 
tation. 


help in 


Program Expanded 


In the 1949 session other depart- 
ments were tapped for information 
and help. Under the subject “Legal 
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Liabilities in Operating Camps’ 
motor-vehicle laws were explained 
by a member of the State Police; 
Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability by an attorney and insur- 
ance experts. What to do in case of 
contagious diseases in camp and also 
the latest developments in poliomy- 
elitis were discussed by the head of 
the medical staff of the Department 
of Health and the importance of 
health records by the camp con- 
sultant of the Social Welfare De- 
partment—a graduate nurse herself. 





The Assistant Supervisor of the 
Social Welfare Department brought 
the group up to date on new, pend- 
ing and changed legislation affecting 
camping. The Bureau of Public In- 
struction and the Department of 
Conservation discussed possible con- 
tributions to higher camping stand- 
ards by their departments. Michigan 
State College, where the meeting was 
held, outlined the 
available to camps by them. 


many resources 


In addition to these annual, coop- 
erative explorations into the subject 
of better the Michigan 
Camping Association and the State 


camping 


have worked closely together in other 
ways. Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, Super- 
visor of the Children’s Division of 
the Department of Social Welfare 
and Miss Elizabeth Robinson, camp 
consultant for the Division who were, 
to a large extent, responsible for the 
widespread interest and complete co- 
operation of the various departments, 
held frequent consultations with the 
Standards Committee to outline plans 
for closer cooperation. An institute 
for camp nurses was held. An ex- 
tended survey on personnel, train- 
ing and program practices in Michi- 
gan camps was conducted by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Coop- 
eration was given in the Camp Ap- 
praisal Plan set up by the Michigan 
Association. Exhibits of state ma- 
terial relating to camping were pro- 
vided. Dr. Dybwad gave an excellent 
radio talk on “Safe and Sane Prac- 
tices in Michigan’s Expanding Camp 
Program” in which he showed his 
deep understanding of the philosophy 
of camping in the information, ad- 
vice and assurance which he gave to 
parents regarding camping in the 
state. Many references were made tv 
the cooperative efforts of the State 
of Michigan and the Michigan Camp- 
ing Association in raising standards. 
In the packet of helpful material 









which goes out to each camp director 
in the state with the application for 
a camp license each year were in- 
cluded, in 1949, a complimentary 
copy of ACA Standards and a check 
list “Here are 37 Things Which 
Must Be Done Before Your Camp 
Opens. Have You Done Them?”’ 
This was compiled by the M.C.A. 
Standards Committee. Directors of 
new camps are referred to the 
M.C.A. both for the purpose of an 
invitation to membership and for con- 
sultation on problems. 


Training Institute Held 


In June 1949, with twelve 
camp inspectors joining the staff of 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
Dr. Dybwad approached the chair- 
man of the Standards Committee re- 
garding a training institute for the 


new 


new employees. Working with the 
supervisor, the camp consultant and 
the director of training for the De- 
partment, a three day Institute was 
set up and was held at Camp 
Wathana. 

Lectures and discussion on camp- 
ing philosophy and objectives, the ef- 
fect of a camping experience on the 
growth and development of the child, 
the various factors in camp adminis- 
tration and the mechanics of opera- 
tion, and what to look for in inspect- 
ing a camp were balanced by lighter 
moments—a cook out, directed recre- 
ation and visits to several other 
camps in the vicinity. 

The whole attitude of the various 
Departments of the State of Michi- 
gan is summed up by Dr. Dybwad: 
“The State Department of Social 
Welfare considers it a privilege to 
participate in and further this im- 
portant program of summer camping 
for our children.” The Michigan 
Camping Association, on its part, 
not only benefits by but sincerely 
appreciates and enjoys the enthu- 
siasm of and the friendly, close and 
helpful associations with the govern- 
ment officials and believes that the 
end result of such cooperation will 
inevitably be better camping for the 
boys and girls of Michigan. 


Several ACA Sections have al- 
ready developed cooperative arrange- 
ments with state agencies. It 1s 
hoped this article may further stimu- 
late such programs, and also assist 
other sections which wish to explore 
cooperation with their state govern- 


ments.—Ed. 
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Plan Your {991 
Photography Program Now 


By Eprrorrat SerRvicE BUREAU 
Eastman Kodak Company 


INCE THE beginnings of or- 
ganized camping one of the 
standard recommendations of 
practically every camp to every 
camper has been: “Bring your cam- 
That phrase highlights the 
natura] relationship between camps 
and cameras. But, all too often, the 
matter of photography in camp is 
born and dies right there. For both 
the camp and the camper it can have, 
and should have, really far-reaching 
potentialities. 





3 
era, 


For example, consider the benefits 
of an active picture-taking program 
to your camp. Every picture taken 
by a camper, and later shown to 
relatives and friends, will almost cer- 
tainly be a boost for the camp. That's 
advertising, promotion, and_publi- 
city you can’t buy! Then photog- 
graphy — even rank amateur snap- 
shots — can be used in camp train- 
ing and sports programs to point out 
errors in technique; in camp book- 
lets and publications to show what 
life in camp is really like; and in 
camp itself to stimulate competition 
among campers and provide another 
educational and worth-while activity 
for young folks. 

“Okay... a camp director told 
us recently. “All that may be true. 
But what'll it cost? And who'll han- 


dle the program? Furthermore, 
what’s necessary to institute an ac- 
tive photographic unit at camp? 


When I know the answers to ques- 
tions like those, I'll be in a much 
better position to tell just what we 
can do.” 

To get down to facts, the costs of 
an effective camp photography pro- 
gram can be kept amazingly low. 
The program itself can be handled 
by any of your counselors who have 
even a passing interest in picture 
taking. And very little is necessary 
to put such a program in operation. 

For instance, it’s generally be- 
lieved that a rather large darkroom 
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is an absolute necessity for a photo- 
graphic program in camp. Certainly 
a darkroom is a help, but today it’s 
a necessity only if you want to de- 
velop film. For that purpose alone a 
very small darkroom will suffice, but 
as far as film development in gen- 
eral is concerned, it’s wisest to by- 
pass the step and start most young 
people in on making photographic 
prints. As for print making, you 
don’t even need a darkroom to print 
your own snapshots with some of 
the modern photographic papers 
such as Kodak Velite Paper! That’s 
because this new-type paper can be 
handled in ordinary room light. Thus 
a portion of any camp _ building, 
where a couple of sinks can be in- 
stalled for print developing and 
washing operations, will serve quite 
well for print making after dark. 


If you want a photographic dark- 
room, however, and feel one would 
be of value to your camp because of 
the work that can be done in it dur- 
ing daylight hours, a perfectly serv- 
iceable darkroom can be built in the 
same corner at very low expense. 
Packing case lumber, a few benches 
or sinks covered with linoleum, a 


Encourage your 
campers to use 
their cameras of- 
ten. 


safelight or two, a few trays, and 
some black roofing paper to wra» 
about the outside walls and make 
the whole light-tight are all that is 
required. Even trays in an inexpen- 
sive setup such as that can be made 
from oilcloth stretched over wooden 
where 
such is felt necessary—can be pro- 
vided by an old electric fan built in- 
to a simple light trap. 

Plans for a simple camp _photo- 
lab that can be built from inexpen- 
sive lumber may be obtained by writ- 
ing Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 
8, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Another aid is the manual “Pho- 
tography In Camp” available on re- 
quest to Kodak in Rochester. This 
publication is intended to make any 
counselor a capable photographic in- 
structor. Available to camps  with- 
out charge, it presents for counselor's 
use a teaching plan detailing step- 
by-step methods which counselors 
may use to help youngsters learn 
more about picture taking. 

The time, of course, to plan a 
photographic program is now. Tie 
advantages to be gained by imme- 


forms. Extra ventilation — 


diate action far outweigh those to be 
obtained by waiting. To _ institute 
such a program send for the book- 
lets and plans you will require at 
once. Assign a counselor—or coun- 
selors—to handle the program and 
build your darkroom or photographic 
setup. They will take more of an in- 
terest in the program, and work 


harder to do a good job if they feel 
their opinions and ideas are respect- 
ed and will be put to work. Give 
them recognition and encouragement 
and you will find they will contrib- 
ute more than you might expect. 
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Gerald Burns, ACA Executive 


Director, reports on current 


Trends in Camping 


T IS unfortunate that not every 
camp director can take a sab- 
batical leave several 

years to see first-hand what goes on 
in similar endeavors. It would have 


every 


been revealing if each member of 
ACA had accompanied the writer on 
the more than 300 visits of the last 
several years. Since such widespread 
and extensive visitation is impossible, 
vour executive serves as your eyes 
and ears in making calls on many 
camps each summer. While the vis- 
its this past summer were few, com- 
pared to previous seasons, much of 
the report which follows will be 
favored with observations recently 
made. 

The camps visited were of varied 
sponsorship and located in some 38 
states. Unfortunately, it was not pos- 
sible to spend a protracted period in 
each. But, even brief visits, averag- 
ing about four hours, permit a good 
overview of the existing facilities, 
administrations and programs. On 
the basis of these brief but first-hand 
visits, certain conclusions may be 
drawn. 

Obviously, it is dangerous to gen- 
eralize about particular aspects seen 
many times but examined only super- 
ficially. However, the scope of the 
visits, and the cordial cooperation of 
the camp directors visited, greatly 
increased the validity, reliability, and 
objectivity of these generalizations. 

In addition to making certain gen- 
eralizations and pointing out recog- 
nizable trends, it may prove valu- 
able to mention some specific items 
observed. In this way the visits of 
the past summer (to some 30 camps 
in eastern Pennsylvania) will have 
their proper priority of considera- 
tion. Names will not be mentioned, 
in either the general treatment or the 
detailed Moreover, it is 
not the prerogative of this writer to 
pass final judgment on the various 
camps and programs observed. Con- 
sequently, only the facts and some 
limited interpretation are presented 

-vou be the judge of their ultimate 


dissection. 


meaning and value. 
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General Expansion: Since the war 
there has been a general expansion 
of facilities in most camps. Before 
the war, during the 1930’s, a camp 
with an enrollment of 50 was con- 
sidered an average sized camp, while 
an enrollment of 100 was considered 
a large camp. On a rough estimate 
we might now consider 100 an “av- 
erage’ size camp and 200-and-over a 
large camp. Although the last four 
vears, excepting this one, have been 
only “fair,” as compared with the 
four war years, few camp directors 
are talking about curtailing their op- 
erations and most of them speak of 
expanding. 

Professional Consultation Sought: 
Private and agency camps alike, dur- 
ing the past year, turned increasing- 
ly to consultants for solution of 
problems. As the camping movement 
matures, progresses and expands, it 
is only fitting that it should grow. 
not like Topsy, but with approved 
business and_ scientific principles. 
One such principle is the use of an 
“outsider” to survey a camp or pro- 
posed camp, and make appropriate 
suggestions for its achievement of 
maximum potentialities. To date, 
ACA has provided only limited serv- 
ices in this area. However, consid- 
eration is being given the feasibility 
of expanding this type of individual 
assistance, possibly through the use 
of certain private consultants. 

Directors Handle Administration: 
It seems as though many directors 
have small regard for program (ac- 
tivities) as such. No one contests the 
fact that directors should spend most 
of their time on administrative mat- 
ters. But, many directors spend all 
their time on these business matters 
(mostly paper work) to the total ex- 
clusion of their camp program. It 
might be well for some of these 
leaders to rank program equally as 
important as administration. Many 
years ago the hiring of an assistant 
director for program became com- 
mon practice. Perhaps the time is at 
hand when we should secure such as- 
sistance for administrative concerns, 





thus freeing the director for “‘cir- 
observation and 


culation, supervi- 
sion.” 

Use of ACA Standards: It is ap- 
parent that greater use is made of 
ACA Standards than ever before. 
One reason for this is, undoubtedly, 
that the Standards are now clear, 
complete, and required for member- 
ship. In addition to pointing at what 
constitutes standard or desirable 
practice in camping, they also serve 
as an excellent “selling point’ to 
parents. Coupled with the use of 
the new ACA Seal of membership, 
which will denote compliance with 
standards as well as mere payment 
of dues, membership in the Associa- 
tion should now prove a mark of “the 
best in camping.” 

United Approach to Public Rela- 
tions: Evidently one explanation for 
the high enrollments this past sea- 
son is the greatly increased effort 
toward joint public relations and 
publicity. This combined operation 
incorporated interpretation of camp- 
ing to the public on all levels and 
through all media. Here, again, is a 
basic tenet of membership in the As- 
sociation: that we should work to- 
gether, observing professional ethics, 
and cooperate with our colleagues, 
thus performing a more comprehen- 
sive and effective job. From the Don 
McNeill nationally, to the 
American Camp Week publicity in 
Sections, to the mutual labors of 
camps in a _ local area—literally 
thousands of ACAers_ contributed 
to this coordinated effort. 

General Counselors, Rather Than 
Specialists: Innumerable camps, both 
day and_ resident, agency and 
private, are swinging back to the 
practice of using more 
(cabin) counselors in place of spe- 
cialists (activity counselors.) In the 


show 


general 


final analysis, our big job in camps 
is helping the campers grow through 
close leadership in recreational and 
educational This leader- 
ship can best be given through dir- 
ect and continuous contact. It is 
questionable that any camp activities 
are so intricate (with the obvious ex- 
ception of a few such as aquatics 
and horseback riding) that the ay- 
erage, broadly-trained cabin coun- 


pursuits. 


selor can’t handle them. 

General Holding of Prices: De- 
spite price increases and 
wage hikes throughout the nation, it 
that held the 
line the past year. There is hopeful 


general 


appears camps have 
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evidence that camper fees will re- 
main constant in 1951 but, of course, 
the international crisis and domestic 
economic fluctuations may change the 
picture. Many leaders in the field 
maintain that camp prices, on the 
whole, are neither too high nor tos 
low for the wealth of services given. 
There are a few cases on either end 
of the scale that are seriously out of 
balance; certain private camps are 
charging far too much and some 
agency camps are priced so low that 
their operation is questionable. 

More Concern for Health: From 
almost all accounts, it’s been a sur- 
prisingly healthy summer. The _ in- 
creased concern of the last few 
vears for the health and welfare of 
campers, seems responsible for this. 
Although not all Sections have yet 
reported, it looks as though there 
was little polio in camps and few, 
if any, fatalities from other sickness 
or accidents. This is a great step 
forward for the profession; but, let’s 
not relax. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of maintaining this enviable 
record. 

Return to the Balanced Program: 
In 1949 there was much talk and 


effort made toward the inclusion 


of more primitive activities in the 
program, That summer saw the em- 
phasis placed on such activities as 
nature-lore, tripping, 
natural crafts, and conservation. This 
is all to the good and should be con- 
tinued—but not to the exclusion of 
other facets of program. To devote 
an entire term in camp, day after 
day, to maintenance activities such 
as clearing areas, building shelters, 
cooking food, etc., is as questionable 
as doing none of these essential 


campcrafts, 


‘“camptivities.”’ 

Most camps visited this past sum- 
mer are seeking a balanced program 
that adds to the growth and develop- 
ment of the camper through many 
forms of recreation and education. 
Continued stress on the desirability 
of outdoor activities, difficult of pur- 
suit in the artificial setting of the 
urban center, is needed. 

More Crafts, Especially Ceram- 
Many directors visited, and 
most of these corresponding, mention 
renewed interest in arts and crafts. 
Ceramics, in particular, is extremely 
popular. New electric kilns, econom- 
ical and efficient, are in use at vari- 
ous camps. Although good naturalists 
and nature-craft counselors are 
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AMIGOS ! 


doth NATIONAL 
HOTEL EXPOSITION 


NOVEMBER 6-10 


Robert K. Christenberry, Chairman 


CENTRAL PALACE 


Lexington Ave. between 46th and 47th Streets 
NEW YORK 


Si, sefior and seforas, we’re going Latin in Manhat- 
tan for our 35th Annual Exposition . . . the world’s 
largest exposition dedicated to the merchandising 
and service needs of hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
institutions, clubs and transportation lines. The dec- 
orative motif will be Pan American but the appeal 
will be universal . . . so if you want to be up on the 
latest developments in the industry for your ‘‘casa”’ 
it will pay to be good neighborly and attend this 
colorful, comprehensive Show. 


REGISTER NOW! Be sure to include position and 
business connection. An invitation will be mailed 


ADDRESS: Arthur L, Lee, General Manager, 
National Hotel Exposition, 141 West 51st St.., 


ATTEND THE 
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scarce, scores of camps are exper - 
menting more with nature work and 
with natural crafts. 

Quarters for Married Staff: Du 
ing the war mature counselors were 
conspicuous by their absence in 
numerous boys camps. At that time 


clear-thinking directors began hiriny 


older, married since the 
bachelors were away at war, and o:- 


for these couples. 


couples, 


fering quarters 
This precedent of providing suitab!- 
quarters for couples on camp stat!s 
has taken on new life. The grave in- 
ternational situation is a possible 
factor in expanding such facilities, 
since we may once again lose our 
single men. As a rule, small two- 
room cabins or cottages are being 
erected. In some cases, a house or 
lodge has been built or purchased 
for this purpose. These facilities are 
usually near, but not on, the campus. 

Willingness To Unite Locally: 
The practice of uniting locally to 
discuss and take concerted action on 
mutual problems is expanding. The 
problems causing this local coopera- 
tion of competitors and other col- 
leagues are as_ follows: Health 
(polio); Safety (pollution of wa- 
ters); Program (athletic competi- 
tion); Legal (legislation); Public 
Relations (with local townspeople) ; 
and others. It’s interesting that these 
same items are among the foundation 
stones upon which affiliation in ACA 
otticers 
such  ‘“‘district 
even though 


Sections is based. Section 
should encourage 
‘amping associations’”’ 
they may operate only in the sum- 
mer. 

Dey Camps Expanding in Num- 
bers: Originally considered by some 
a threat to resident camping, day 
‘amps are now accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the camping move- 
ment. Reports from all parts of the 
country indicate that day camps are 
expanding in number. As many resi- 
dent camp leaders have pointed out. 
day camps are a challenge, rather 
than a threat, to resident camps. 
This type of challenges 
overnight camps to do a better job. 
In addition, and perhaps more im- 
portant, the day camp provides 4 
wonderful transitional step from the 
tent in the backyard to the short or 
long-term resident camp. Yes, day 
camps are here to stay and we re 
mighty proud to have them. 

(The second part of Mr, Burns’ 
report is scheduled for publication 
in an early issue.—kd.) 


camping 
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Annual Meeting Set for Jan. 30th; 
National Officers to be Elected 


ACA’s national official annual 
meeting will be held on January 30, 
1951, at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

At the ACA Board Meeting in St. 
Louis last February, it was decided 
that the Detroit (Region V) Camp- 
ing Convention should be the “‘offi- 
cial” meeting in 1951. This means 
the formal business sessions of the 
Association will be conducted at that 
time. 

Included are meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the National 
Board of Directors, and the Annual 
Business Meeting, with its election 
of a new national president, vice- 
president and secretary. The Execu- 





Sections to Receive Engravings 


of New ACA Emblem 


Distribution of reproductions of 
the new official ACA Emblem (seal) 
is expected to be made to all Sec- 
tions in the immediate future. Sec- 
tions will furnish these to Camp 
Members in good standing. Imprinta- 
tion of the made on 


camp stationery, brochures and other 


seal can be 


printed matter. Privilege of using 
the new seal represents one more 
benefit of membership in ACA. 

A concise but comprehensive code 


governing use of the new emblem 





will be provided. This code will reg- 
ulate usage and point out techniques 
for acquainting the public in general 
(and prospective campers in par- 
ticular) with the type of camping 
the seal represents. Charles A. 
Desser, of Chicago, headed the group 
(2° Bynden Wood) that drew up the 
criteria for the use of the seals. 
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tive Committee is composed of the 
national officers and national chair- 
men of standing committees. The 
Board of Directors is made up of 
the executive committee, all Section 
presidents, an additional ‘Board 
Member” from each Section, and the 
national chairmen of all special com- 
mittees. 

The Convention will 
continue from January 30th through 
February 8rd. All ACA’ers’ with 
“national responsibilities” as men- 
tioned above, and all ACA’ers in 
the midwest should make plans now 


Region V 


to attend this outstanding convention. 


Session on Terminology 
Held Significant 


At the suggestion of ACA Presi- 
dent Reynold Carlson, a small but 
widely representative group of camp- 
ing leaders met at Bynden Wood one 
day prior to the Workshop. Under 
the leadership of Betty Spear, they 
were charged with the responsibility 
of attempting to reach agreement 
(between the various groups repre- 
sented nationally in the field) on 
camping terminology. It is believed 
concerted effort directed toward 
achieving uniformity in the many 
common terms we use will result in 
clarification of camping 
nomenclature. A more detailed re- 
port of the results of this session is 


desirable 


scheduled to appear in a later issue. 


Klusmann Directs ACA Workshop 
Held at Bynden Wood 


Under the able direction of Wes 
Klusmann, the Annual ACA Work- 
shop held at Bynden Wood, near 
Pa., October 12-15, 


1950, exceeded all expectations in 


Wernersville. 


terms of quality and quantity of 
work accomplished for the Associa- 
tion. The commission given Mr. Klus- 
mann and his committee was to ex- 
amine all phases of ACA’s structure 
and functions at local, regional and 
national levels, and to make recom- 
mendations to the 
where reorganization might be de- 


Board on areas 
sirable. 

Taking the bit in their teeth, some 
75 carefully -selected camp leaders 
from all over the United States con- 
vened for four days of hard work. 
Wes was assisted in this delicate op- 
eration of reorganizing by John Led- 
lie, chairing the “program division ;”’ 
Rey Carlson, leading the ‘“‘adminis- 
trative division; and T. R. Alex- 
ander, heading the “financial divi- 
sion.” It is expected recommenda- 
tions emanating from the Workshop 
will be submitted to the Board when 
it meets at Detroit in January. 

This was the fourth national work- 
shop in as many years. In 1947 4 
Workshop on Leadership Training 
was held at Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Pokagon, Ind. was the scene of the 


1948 conference, the subject being 
Legislation. Public Relations was the 
topic in 1949 and the conference was 





Wes 


Klusmann 


held at Bear Mountain, N. Y. This 
vear marked the first time that ACA 
put itself under the microscope since 
the Workshop on Program Priorities 
at Sunset Camp some years ago. 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING will 
this year be the theme of the Jan- 
uary, 1951, issue of CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE, one month earlier than hereto- 
fore. If you want to subscribe for 
staff members, be sure to get your 
order in before December 15. 
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Publication Group’s Role is Told 
By ACA Committee Chairman 


By Emity WeELcH 


Editor’s Note: The ACA is growing rapidly, in numbers and in variety of 
services that appear to be of value to members. This necessitates a wide- 
spread distribution and decentralization of responsibilities. At present these 
are placed under the supervision of seven standing committees and additional 
special committees when the need arises. Standing committees are: Finance, 
Leadership, Membership, Program, Publications, Public Relations, and Re- 


search. 


All of these are doing significant work and it is felt the membership 
should be kept in touch with the scope and variety of it. Therefore, ACA has 
asked each chairman to tell his or her own story for your benefit. Since the 
Publications Committee works very closely with the Editor of the Magazine, 
it seems fitting for them to present the first report. 


The Publications Committee is 
composed of a small working group 
who live near enough together to 
meet for discussion and who in turn 
report to the larger group consisting 
of the Section Publications Chair- 
men. 

The Committee is given the task, 
as it’s name implies, of encouraging 
the various kinds of writing that will 
present the camping of today both 
to the public and for the information 
of camping people. We _ recognize 
with gratification an increasing will- 
ingness on the part of camping peo- 
ple to put their thoughts on paper. 

CaMPING MaGaAzINE is our first 
concern. You know the quality of 
the Magazine but perhaps you do 
not stop to think of what it takes to 
produce such a magazine. It’s gen- 
eral appearance—quality of paper, 
kind of types, design of each page; 
it’s advertising, it’s makeup with re- 
gard to proper distribution of ma- 
terial so that every one may find 
something of interest, and it’s liter- 
ary quality are all important. The 
final decision with regard to all of 
these must necessarily be in_ the 
hands of one person, namely the ed- 
itor, but he needs and asks for much 
help and advice. 

Every article submitted is “‘pre- 
viewed” by at least two ACA mem- 
bers, one who is an expert in the 
field covered and a second one who 
tries to get the reader’s point of 
view. Since our editorial space is 
limited the editor often finds it nec- 
essary to suggest to the writer that 





his article be shortened. Many of us 
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amateurs are apt to be somewhat 
“wordy” but no article is shortened 
without the author’s permission. We 
are anxious to make the Magazine of 
as much practical value as possible 
and articles which describe in detail 
a successful piece of planning are 
specially welcome. 

The increasing cost of the Maga- 
zine is of course a concern but it is 
in line with rising prices everywhere. 
The editor welcomes the submitting 
of printing bids and studies each one 
with care because he, as well as the 
rest of us, is anxious to keep the cost 
of printing as low as possible. Up to 
the present time he has found the 
present arrangement to be the most 
economical for the quality that we 
want to maintain. 

The Committee feels that Camp- 
ING MAGAZINE is of great value to 
ACA members and we are gratified 
that we have such a dignified and 
practical publication to represent us. 

Another task for the Committee is 
to encourage our members to write 
articles on camping for magazines 
other than our own. These include 
the publications of other professional 
organizations — health education. 
nursing, and medical, for example; 
and also magazines for the general 
public. Many such articles have been 
written and more are needed. We 
feel that it is the constructive way 
to present to the public the true pic- 
ture of camping, a picture which is 
occasionally distorted by irrespons- 
ible writers looking for dramatic ef- 
fects. The majority of camps today 
are in the hands of conscientious 


men and women who are providing 
for their campers a safe, sane, and 
stimulating program. We must be 
sure that the public is made aware 
of these facts. 

Sale of ACA literature that is al- 
ready on the market is also a re- 
sponsibility of the Committee. At 
present this includes the following: 

ACA What Is It?; A Camp Dir- 
ector Trains His Own Staff, by 
Catherine T. Hammett; Camp 
Standards Adopted by ACA; Camp- 
ing, What Is It, by Betty Lyle; 
Canoeing Standards and Graded 
Classifications; Day Camping ‘To- 
day, by Reynold E. Carlson; Have 
a Master Plan, by Bradford A. 
Sears; If Polio Strikes, by Hart E. 
Van Riper, M.D.; Post War Camp 
Building, by Julian H. Salomon; 
Revised Annotated Bibliography, bv 
Barbara E. Joy; Suggested Policies 
and Standing Orders for Camp 
Nursing Services; The Camping In- 
dex Plan; The Place of the Organ- 
ized Camp in the Field of Educa- 
tion; Who Plans the Camp Pro- 
gram?, by Catherine T. Hammett; 
Camp Leadership Courses for Col- 
leges and Universities; Legislative 
Aspects of Camping; and a Primer 
of Public Relations for Camping. 

The list is an impressive one and 
has been of value to our members. 
Sale is carried on through booths at 
the Conventions, publicity in Camp- 
ING MaGaziNE and by word of 
mouth. This last should be the re- 
sponsibility of all members and _ not 
of the Publications Committee alone. 

“Your Own Book of Camp Craft”, 
the book for teen-agers which Cathe- 
rine Hammett wrote for Pocket 
Books, Ine. is partially an ACA pub- 
lication too, since the Committee orig- 
inated the idea and read the manv- 
script. The book has been spectac- 
ularly successful and will probably 
soon run into a second edition. 
Book Reviews 

Previewing of new books sent by 
publishers to the ACA office and t9 
CaMPING MAGAZINE is proving to be 
a growing task for the Committee, 
as books of interest to camp direc- 
tors appear more and more frequent- 
ly. At long last we seem to be put- 
ting our thoughts on paper! Each 
book is either reviewed or listed as 
received and finally finds a perma- 
nent place in the ACA office where 
a real library is developing. Men- 
bers may borrow these books. 

(continued on page 25) 
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Regional Conventions Cover 


All Sections of U.S. 
“This 


year,” we hear on every side. The 
spread of meetings in seven differ- 
ent parts of the nation makes maxi- 
mum attendance possible. Program 
features of significant professional 
interest as well as “extra-curricular 
events” of sparkling enjoyment are 
in the offing at each convention. 

In addition to the outstanding 
general sessions and intimate small- 


is a regional convention 


group sessions, provisions are being 

made for a regional meeting of each 

Section committee. It is hoped that 

every ACA’er will seek membership 

on the Section committee of his or 
her choice and plan to attend the 
regional meeting of this particular 
committee at the nearest convention. 

For the convenience of all mem- 
bers the list below gives dates and 
places. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3: Region V ACA Con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
Feb. 1-8: Region VI ACA Conven- 

tion, S.M.U., Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 8-10: Region I ACA Conven- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Feb. 22-25: Region III ACA Con- 
vention, Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 7-10: Region IV ACA Con- 
vention, King Cotton, Memphis. 
March 29-April 1: Region VII ACA 

Convention, Asilomar, Calif. 

April 4-7: Region II ACA Conven- 

tion, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 


Publication Group’s Role 
(continued from page 24) 


In addition to all this, we are sup- 
posed to inspire new _ publications 
that seem to be needed in the camp- 
ing field. At present we are working 
on a song book for general use at 
Conventions, and in camps too. It 
will contain old _ favorites, folk 
songs, rounds, hymns, and some or- 
iginal camp songs that any camp 
can use. It represents the coopera- 
tive efforts of many people and we 
lope that it will meet a_ general 
need. 

So you see we of the Publications 
Committee have very few dull mo- 
ments ! 
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Smith and Purcell Resign 
ACA Chairmanships 


R. Fox Smith, national chairman 
of the Finance Committee, recently 
submitted his resignation to the 
Board. Fox has given invaluable ad- 
vice, inspiration, and assistance to 
ACA nationally in its fund-raising 
efforts. He is the director-owner of 
several fine private day and resident 
camps in Ohio. Increased business 
pressure is the reason for his leaving 
the chairmanship. He will continue 
as vice-president of the Lake Erie 
Section. 

Reo Purcell, national chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, has 
also asked to be relieved of her du- 
ties in the near future. Reo will be 
remembered as the capable director 
of last year’s excellent Workshop 
on Public Relations. In addition, as 
chairman of the national Public Re- 
lations Committee she did the lion’s 
share of the planning for “American 
Camp Week” and other efforts relat- 
ing to the Association’s publicity. 


Clemens Named Chairman 
of 1952 ACA Convention 


Joseph N. Clemens of Chicago has 
been named general chairman for the 
national convention of ACA to be 
held in the Windy City in early 
1952. Mr. Clemens is currently de- 
veloping the committee which will 
work with him in assuring a contin- 
uance of the fine standard of na- 
tional conventions set by host Sec- 
tions in recent years. Additional an- 
nouncements as to committee per- 
sonnel, program features, and other 
information of interest to all ACA 
members will be made from time tv 
time. 

Mr. Clemens is associate execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Boys 
Clubs, and a member of the ACA 
Chicago Section. The Club operates 
six camps for both boys and girls. 
All are located in Indiana. Mr. 
Clemens is also president of the Na- 
tional Boys Clubs Executive Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Chicago 
Recreation Commission, as well as 
numerous other similar organizations. 


Mr. Clemens discussed convention 
plans at the Bynden Wood workshop. 


Sections Report Recent Activities; 


Plans Under Way For Fall Meetings 


Current reports indicate that mem- 
bers of practically all Sections en- 
joyed a successful summer, and are 
now ready for the fall and winter 
planning and work which will assure 
similar results in 1951. The follow- 
ing are reports received from ACA 
Sections on their recent activities 
and future plans; all Sections are 
urged to send monthly reports for 
incorporation in the Magazine. 


Eastern States Reports 


New ENG.tanp held its fall Exe- 
cutive Board meeting September 15- 
17 at Bement School, Deerfield. 
Mass. Miss Katherine Bartlett was 
hostess. Among items discussed were 
plans for the Section’s annual Fail 
Meeting, scheduled for November 
18 at Boston’s Statler Hotel; and 
the annual Convention February 8- 
10, 1951, at the same hotel. 


Just before the camp season 
opened, the Section, cooperating with 
the Boston Children’s Medical Cen- 


ter, conducted another of its fine 


Symposium’s on camp health. 


New York opened its series of 
Fall meetings on October 17, with 
Gerald P. Burns, ACA national ex- 
ecutive, as the scheduled speaker. 
His topic: a description of interest- 
ing trends noted during numerous 
camp visits last summer. New York 
is also busy planning for its 1951 
Regional Convention, at which it will 
be host Section, working in coopera- 
tion with four other near-by Sec- 
tions. Herman Baar is convention 
chairman. The meeting will be held 
April 4-7, 1951, at New York’s Ho- 
tel Biltmore. 


New Jersey at its April meeting, 
staged a representation of the ACA 
National Honor Award to Charles 
A. Seott, a member of the Section. 


The award was originally present- 
ed in absentia at the St. Louis con- 
vention. The local presentation was 
made by Howard Galloway, editor 
of CAMPING MAGAZINE, with Section 
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CHECK AND DOUBLECHECK 
YOUR IMPORTANT 


Association Press List 





THE BOOK OF CAMPING 
Robert Rubin $2.00 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


MODERN CAMP 
Hedley S. Dimock, Editor $4.00 


FIVE COUNSELOR .MANUALS 
1. Talks to Counselors 
Hedley S. Dimock and Tay- 
lor Statten $.75 
2. Fifty Cases for Camp Coun- 
selors, Roland W. Ure __.75 
3. Solving Camp Behavior Prob- 
4 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


lems, J. Kenneth Doherty .75 
- So You Want to be a Camp 
Counselor, Elmer F. Ott .75 
5. Camp Counselor’s Manual 
John A. Ledlie and Francis 
W. Holbein 75 
THE HANDBOOK OF 
DAY-CAMPING 
Mabel Jobe 
FUN IN THE WATER 
Thomas K. Cureton 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
GROUP WORK 
Louis H. Blumenthal $3.50 
SUPERVISION OF GROUP 


WORK AND RECREATION 
Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh 
B. Trecker $4.50 


CAMPING AND CHARACTER 
Hedley S. Dimock and Charles 
E. Hendry $4.00 
HANDBOOK OF Y.M.C.A. 
CAMP ADMINISTRATION 
John A. Ledlie and Ralph D. 
Roehm. $4.50 
MANUAL OF LIFE SAVING 
AND WATER SAVING 


INSTRUCTION 
Charles E. Silvia $4.50 


— — MAIL COUPON TODAY — — 


Please send me the books I have checked. 


(4) 


$3.00 


(5) 
$4.00 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Enclosed find my remittance for $................. 
f I am not satisfied I can return the books 


within 10 days and my money will be 

refunded. 

(1) [£) The Book of Camping 

(2) [({) Administration of the Modern 
Camp 

) £1 Five Counselor Manuals 

(4) [] The Handbook of Day-Camping 

(5) ({) Fun in the Water 

(6) ({) Administration of Group Work 

(7 [|] Supervision of Group Work and 
Recreation 

(8) [) Camping and Character 

(9) [£) Handbook of Y.M.C.A. Camp 
Administration 

(10) [] Manual of Life Saving and Water 
Saving Instruction 

Le vn See em 

all 


Association Pres 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7. 
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president Alden Eberly and Mrs. 
George Dunham, national camping 
committee chairman of the Girl 
Scouts, also taking part. A _ three- 
column photo of the event in local 
newspapers gave the Section valu- 
able publicity. 

New Jersey also staged a success- 
ful in-camp institute just prior to 
the opening of the camp season. The 
program, planned by Dorothy Stiv- 
ers, was a happy mingling of fun, 
fellowship, and learning by doing. 


PENNsyLVANIA has chosen Mrs. 
Claudia Perkins, Philadelphia Girl 
Scout executive, as its new president, 
with Mrs. Miriam Cain and Mrs. 
Lester G. Steppacher as secretary 
and treasurer. The Section held an 
in-camp institute for counselors on 
May 20-21. The program was op- 
erated on a day-camp basis and on 
the campus of a local college, which 
made it possible to obviate problems 
of housing, etc. An idea for your 
Section? Mary W. Conklin was 
chairman, and with her committee 
planned a fine program covering 
practically all counselor needs. 


ALLEGHENY has named Harry C. 
Kneeland, chairman of the Brashear 
Association camp committee, as its 
new president. Allen Risendorph, 
Charles Faust, and Hugh Ransom, 
were elected vice-president, treas- 
urer, and secretary, respectively. 

At the Section’s annual meeting 
held May 138, Dr. Donnal V. Smith, 
president of State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y., was the principal 
speaker. His topic “Camping as 
Education for Living’ was well re- 
ceived by the audience of 192 con- 
ferees. 

Under chairmanship of Robert H. 
Whitfield, Allegheny Section’s Lead- 
ership Training Committee conduct- 
ed two training courses during the 
pre-camp period. 


PENNSYLVANIA, CENTRAL PENN- 
SYLVANIA and ALLEGHENY have de- 
veloped a cooperative steering com- 
mittee arrangement for purposes of 
joint action on matters which relate 
to all camps in the state. Rev. Ivey 
Shuff, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Section, was elected tem- 
porary chairman. 


Middlewest Sections 


MicHiGaN spent the summer in 
furtherance of its camp standards ap- 


| praisal program. The program, in 





Depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


to produce more enrollments 





for your Camp every year... 





Most camps do! 

In fact, more camps advertise in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE than in any other 
leading consumer magazine. 


Mothers and fathers 

depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
for guidance in selection of camps for 
their children. 


That’s why your ad in PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE is sure to be read by more 
than 1,250,000 families with well over 
2,500,000 children — your best enrollment 
prospects. 





What’s more: 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers the 
lowest rate per thousand families with 
children among all leading consumer 
magazines in the camp field. 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers nearly 
100% no-waste circulation in families with 
children . . . reaches more of your pros- 
pects for every dollar spent. All other 
magazines reach an average of 50% fami- 
lies without children. 


For rates and details, write to: 
Josephine Chrenko, Director, 


School & Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


—_—-—-- 





Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano CEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-0z. Camp-size 








Noodles 
No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 








Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 








Chop Suey - Noodles 
No. 2 tins 








Send orders to 
CHIN and LEE CO. 


123 Bank St., New York, N. Y 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 
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DISHWASHING 
MACHINE? 


Are you contemplating 
using one ? 


BE SURE TO USE 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


iT 
STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


, And helps to 
; PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


o a Send for Sample 
y *, 
a Aaaenes ons “ner Ax 


"RICHMOND 0} | ae 1 Oy -1 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 








1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 








Luxurious, modern, clean 
accommodations for you 
and your friends. 


The Sombrero Room, 
Washington's newest 
Lounge-Cafe, for your 
pleasure and convenience. 


Rates 
$3.00—S$ 6.00 single 
$4.00—$10.00 double. 


Hudson S_ Moses, 
General Manager 


THN 
‘HOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE at THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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essence,comprises self-appraisal 
plus appraisal by a Section-named 
expert, culminating in official accred- 
iting by the Section of camps. 


WiscoNsin went in for camp visit- 
ing in a big way during the recent 
camp season. The state was divided 
into nine districts, and efforts made 
to encourage as many as _ possible 
visits of camps within each district 
by others in the same area. The Sec- 
tions second annual “Paul Bunyan 
Round-Up” was held May 26-28. 
Arthur Lindgren, Green Bay Scout 
Executive, was chairman; attend- 
ance totalled 186. President Lloyd 
Shafer was re-elected, as were H. 
M. Woldenberg, vice-president, and 
W. H. Wones, executive secretary- 
treasurer. 


CuicaGco, through its Day Camp- 
ing Committee chairman, Mrs. Es- 
ther Sullivan, aided municipal park 
and forest officials in conducting 
a two-day workshop on native arts 
and crafts, during the spring-pre- 
camp period. Attendance totalled a 
capacity 265, with more than 100 
turned away. Florence Kiefer, of the 
Chicago Park District. and Roland 
EKisenbeis, of the Forest Preserve 
District, planned the event. Of it, 
Roberts Mann, conservation super- 
visor of the Forest Preserve District, 
says, “This workshop was an eye- 
opener. It proved there is wide- 
spread demand for such training in 
at least 13 handicrafts, and that two 
such workshops, of wider scope and 
strategically located on the north 
and south sides of Chicago, should 
be conducted annually. It demon- 
strated that there is a wealth of tal- 
ent, active or latent, among our own 
camping people. This was a com- 
munity-wide affair, participated in 
by people from 13 different classifi- 
cations of organizations dealing with 
camping by children. It was our 
thought that [this report] might in- 
spire people in other metropolitan 
areas to hold similar workshops.” 


A conference on outdoor education 


and school camping will be held at 


Thorne Hall, Northwestern Univer- 
sity on December 2nd. Sponsored by 
the Chicago Camping Association, it 
will include 19 other groups of edu- 
cational and related interests. 


South Reports 


SouTHEAstT TEexas and SOUTHWEST 
have named new presidents: Ruth 





Consider the aspects of Christian character 
building in your plans this summer. Take time 
to examine these carefully prepared Leader’s 
Manuals, desig~ed for a 3-year cycle. They pro- 
vide a complete program accentuating Christian 
devotion and fellowship. 


FOR JUNIOR CAMPS 


GOD’S PLAN FOR LIFE. Daily program ideas 
for camps of different duration ................ $1.25 


WE WORK WITH GOD. Administration, evan- 
gelism, hobbies, etc. Daily programs ........ $1.25 


OUTDOORS WITH GOD. A new awareness of 
God through the outdoors and Christian fellow- 
ship $1.25 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH CAMPS 


AN ADVENTURE INTO FRIENDSHIP. Empha- 
sizes understanding and friendship. An aid in 
recreations and project work $1.25 


ADVENTURING TOGETHER AS ments 


Administrative helps for 2 weeks .............--- 1.25 


ADVENTURERS ON THE WAY. Aids for four- 
teen days in Bible study, worship, recrea- 
RAPIER eer Pee ae ee RT steaiidlaiitiaiaiajiicianiditeatial $1.25 


FOR SENIOR HIGH CAMPS 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. Bible-centered 
unit giving advice for Christian living ...... $1.25 


Write for complete catalog on camping texts 


and helpful administrative aids. 














® America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes ” 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


bap g boca | from Beginners’ Kits of 
EADY CUT projects, to supplies and 
eer ad for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Write fodaye PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 116, Chicago 24, IIl. 




















SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 


Leases ° 
Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 


Sales ° Mergers 























CAMP ADVERTISING pays out in COSMOPOLITAN 


because .. eee 


1 Cosmopolitan is read by 2,000,000 families with the 
highest median income of any major magazine carrying 
a camp directory of comparable size and influence. 


2 These Cosmopolitan-reading families have 1,760,000 
boys and girls of camp age (under 18). 


Write COSMOPOLITAN 


Lyle Bryson, Director, Camp Department 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 




















WHITE RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


Serving Vermont and New Hampshire Camps 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


Bags Light Globes Sanitary Napkins 
Brooms Mops Straws & Stationery 
Candles Mimeo Supplies Toilet Tissue 
Drinking Cups Napkins Towels 

Envelopes & Tablets Plates Twine 

Flashlights & Batteries Roofing Paper Wrapping Paper 
Facial Tissue Wax Paper 


Office & School Supplies 


TEL. 142 WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS Tees SUMMER 


It’s Simple! It’s Fun! 


MOCCA-SEAMS The Moccasin Shoe. (illus.) 
Good looking, ready for rough wear, compo- 
sition soles and all leather pieces supplied. 
Every hole punched. Bright color lacings. 
NO NEEDLES NEEDED. Complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

COLORS: Red, Brown, Green and White. 














Sizes: Misses —. or * i< os — —- Sita ee 

7 ee ee i 2.75 

a 22 ee $2.65 INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet of 36 
bottles of Seed Beads in 11 favorite colors. 


“RED INDIAN” MOCCASINS — Good, genu- 


ine leather with composition soles punched 990 beads in bottle. Cabinet $6.50. 


SEED BEAD INSTRUCTION BOOK $.10 





for lacing. Complete with lacing, pattern 
+ plage +> pera lggesgsreonest“eaamtammaammananta $3.25 AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS — Durable 
(Less 10%on six or more) 





WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS — Comfortable — Nee with genuine Indian meanings. 
long lasting. Made of best grade long wool- it 0 $8.00 
skin. Complete with pattern, thread, needle, No. 
etc. Ready to put together. S-M-L. State 
shoe size. 


different designs 


16 NEW 68 page ecatalog Free on 
Request. Shows Many New Items for Camp 
Handicraft Projects. 


Leathercraft Headquarters for over 31 years 
OSBORN BROS. Dept. B. 225 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 











It’s Wise To Supervise 


A DISCUSSION ON SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY ALAN KLEIN and IRWIN HALADNER 


Endorsed and Distributed by... 
The Ontario Camping Association 








Z . Qo Ae eee" 
Order Now - 20c per copy | Ontario Camping Association, 
Ly | 236 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
Special Discounts on Large Quantities. F 
ae copies of 
| “It’s Wise to Supervise.” 
Published by | 
ee ey ae ee ne ee ee ae 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING Pie 
a a) tio IE?” ~sissieicsenunsiinisiigiepeceiienuiins 
MAGAZINE COMPANY | 
} I enclose money order to cover cost. 
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Wisdom, of Houston, and Mrs. B. 
H. English, of Fort Worth, re- 
spectively. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY is at work on 
Implementation of Standards. A 
meeting on standards was held Oc- 
tober 7th, as a part of the Annual 
Fall Conference of the Section. Miss 


Verla Doherty, Chairman of the 
Section’s Committee on Standards. 
presided and introduced Mr. J. W. 


Finney, Assistant State Sanitary Hn- 
gineer and other representatives of 
the State Health Department, 
reported on progress on visitation of 
a number of camps during the sum- 
mer. The committee distributed and 
interpreted copies of the standards 
adopted by ACA nationally. 
Following the meeting, a caucus 
was held of the Standards Commit- 
tee, the Tennessee Valley Section 
Board of Directors, and representa- 


who 


tives of the Tri-State Section to 
consider ““Where Do We Go From 
Here ?”’ ; 


Far West Reports 


Arizona reports that one of the 
most stimulating activities of its 
monthly meetings is a five to ten 
minute review of the most recent is- 
sue of CampinGc MaGaziNneE, This is 


said to have been a good stimulus to 


greater reading of the magazine. 
Preliminary contacts have 
made with Arizona State Colleges 


to combine studies now taught on | 


campus into a suggested curriculum 
for camp counselors and _ future 
camp directors. Also, the Section 
planned a two or three-day “Model 
Camp” 
dents taking camp counselor training. 

A letter contest on 
Camp” 
by the Section. Letters are judged 
by youth committees of local civic 
clubs. Winning letters are published 


in the newspaper. Prizes are given | 


by the civic clubs. Response has been 
excellent. Arizona feels this is an- 
other way to sell camping throug! 
the published letters. 

section recently 
new 


WASHINGTON 
elected Hazle Chapman _ its 
president. A long-time member 0! 
ACA, Miss Chapman was runner-Up 
to Herb Sweet in the close national 
elections of last year. As director of 
Caravan Camps, Hazle has pic 
neered a new type of travel camp 
said to be meeting with considerable 
success. 


1950) 
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in the fall for college stu- | 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
Consultant on Camping 
and Outdoor Living 

Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Available for courses, workshops, 
consultations in camping and out- 
door skills for administrators, camp 
and group leaders. 
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Camp Planning and Development 
Consultation service, campsite 
development 
R. ALICE DROUGHT 
Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Nov. 1 - May 1: 2211 North Seventh 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 








Camp ‘planning and operation in- 
volve many skills and services not 
always acquired by every camp di- 
rector. To meet this need for pro- 
fessional help in many problems, 
CAMPING Magazine will include in 
each issue a directory of individu- 
als and organizations offering spe- 
cial services to camps. We hope 
you will find it useful as it contin- 
ues to grow, and wll welccme any 
suggestions as to the types of ser- 
vices in which you need most help. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








Position Wanted 


FEMALE, EXPERIENCED, MATURE, 
good appearance, personality, desires 
long term affiliation with better type 
camp. Head counselor or directress. 
Available immediately. Write Box 851, 
CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Help Wanted 


DIRECTOR, group and camping ex- 
perience; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Agency Camp; Jewish; Summer @¢a- 
pacity, 80; developing year-round pro- 
gram; stimulating, challenging posi- 
tion. List qualifications and references. 
Reply Box 853, CAMPING, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED CAMP MAN as rep- 
resentative and counselor for well- 
established Northern Minnesota boys’ 


camp. Must have good school con- 
tacts. Salary and ccmmission. Write 
Box 855, CAMPING, 705 Park Ave., 


Plainfield, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MATURED 
STAFF personnel of proven ability, in- 
cluding waterfront. Great Lakes dis- 
trict. Write Box 856, CAMPING, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Camps for Sale 


[ HAVE SEVERAL operating 
camps and camp sites listed for sale 
in Lower and Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, all accessible by good roads 
and rail. Write me for descriptions 
and prices. Lewis C. Reimann, Camp 
Consultant, 2502 Brockman Blvd., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


HIGH SIERRA CAMP, five miles 
south of Lake Tahoe, on south fork 
of Truckee River. 21 acre site with 
buildings and equipment. Write Louis 


H. Blumenthal, 3200 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

CAMP IN HIGH SIERRAS, 150 
miles from San Francisco, 400 feet 


elevation. Modern dining hall, kitchen 
and lodge, 20 individual rooms, ¢a- 
pacity of camp 225 per week. Ade- 
quate water, septic tanks, swimming 
pool, spacious lawns, playing fields. 
Four bed infirmary, first aid station. 
300 fruit trees. 9 buildings. Hunting, 
fishing, also open for winter sports. 
Must be seen to be _ appreciated. 
Shown by appointment. P. O. Box 726, 
San Jose, Calif. 


CAMP ROBIN HOOD, near Cleveland, 
Ohio. 52 wooded acres on Grand River. 
Write Bernstein, 40 Monroe B.D. 11, 
New York 2. Walker 5-3885. 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft e Plastics e Belt Craft 
Block Printing @ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning © Instruction Books 
—eo- 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 1150 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 











CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


Is Never Sold At 
Bargain Prices! 
You Get the Coverage and Service 
You Pay For 
Why Not Make Your Plans NOW 
for Your 1951 Camp Insurance 
While You Have Plenty of Time to 
Find the Policy Best Fitted to 
YOUR Camp Needs? 


Write for information to 


the Old Reliable New England Company 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Member American Camping Association. 














3 REASONS Why 
It’s Wise To Buy 
Your CRAFT SUPPLIES 
From BURGESS 


1. Fast Service 
2. FREE Project Sheets 
3. More Than 2,000 Craft Items 


Including: 

Beadcratt Metalcraft Plasticraft 
Claycraft Moccasins Rubber Molds 
Feltcraft Models Textile Painting 
Figurines Automobiles Woodcraft 
Gaywood Boats Types of 
Leathercraft Trains Hobby Tools 
Link Belts Planes 


Write for catalog and latest price list. 
*Special Discount to Qualified Groups. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT STORES 


182 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Division of Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc. 











NEW ENGLAND CAMP for sale — 
Sea shore camp. 75 miles from Boston; 
10 buildings; capactiy and present en- 
rollment of 75 campers and 26 staff. 
Five years old, increase each year to 
capactiy. Ill health only reason for 
sale. Write Box 854, CAMPING, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





Classified Advertising Rates: 1 time, 
20c per word; 5 times, same copy, 15c¢ 
per word; 8 times, same copy, 10c¢ per 
word. Minimum cost of insertion, $4.00. 
Also cost of five words if box number 
service is wanted. 

































































AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderfu/ 
thing called camping. 


One Vote for Tents 


By Juuian H. SAtomon 


Camp Consultant 


been running along almost as long as I have 
known camping and I suppose it will continue for 
many years to come. 

The first value of tent, as I see it, is that it is what 
the average camper would really like to live in when he 
goes to a place called a camp. In other words, the tent is 
the child’s conception of good camp housing. The cabin, 
on the other hand, is entirely the adult idea; it makes its 
appeal to some camp directors and to the parent who is 
inclined to judge a camp by its physical facilities. 

My experience has been that the child prefers the tent 
to the cabin in practically every case. I had a good ex- 
ample of it a few years ago when I designed the Read- 
ing YMCA camp. The “Y” is one of the organizations 
which has swung pretty well away from tents. In this 
particular case, however, some members of the Board 
were holding out rather strongly for tents while others 
were equally insistent upon cabins. I made the sugges- 
tion that they talk the matter over with their own sons 
who, it happened, ranged in age from around 7 to 18. 
When the boys’ opinions came back they were unani- 
mous for tents and the result was that, though we had 
more than enough money to build cabins, the Reading 
camp is a tent camp. Perhaps what is even more inter- 
esting is that this camp has been filled to capacity ever 
since it was placed in operation. 

The economy argument against tents is not entirely 
sound. If a good tent is bought in the first place, erected 
on a well-planned and built platform, and_ properly 
taken care of, it can easily outlast a flimsy cabin. Fay 
Welch has had tents last as long as 25 years and his 
platforms are older than that. 

A well-built cabin for four campers will cost, today, 


Tie TENT VERSUS CABIN controversy has 


30) 


about $1,200. This, of course, is for a cabin without any 
toilet fixtures or any other gadgets. A good tent of ap- 
proximately the same size will cost $150 and the plat- 
form about the same. So there is an advantage in the 
tent insofar as the initial cost is concerned. The first dis- 
advantage of a tent is that it has to be put up every sea- 
son and taken down and this does involve some main- 
tenance expense. However, while I have no exact fig- 
ures, I am sure that the maintenance cost on a cabin 
would be about equal. 

There certainly are a considerable number of camps 
using tents and still building tent platforms. For in- 
stance, this is true of practically all Girl Scout camps, 
as it is also true of the Boy Scouts. You would prob- 
ably also be surprised to learn the number of private 
camps which have not given up the tent as a primary 
means of housing campers. 





We are grateful to Mr. Salomon for penning this first 
article to appear in the new Campina MaGaziNeE depart- 
ment “After Taps.” Please write us your reactions, both 
to the department and to Mr. Salomon’s views on tents 
versus cabins. 

Have vou a thought on camping which will inspire 
other directors, an indelible recollection of some camp- 
er’s problem faced and solved in the quiet hours after 
taps, a suggestion on some common failure or shortcom- 
ing of camps or camping? 

Share your thoughts with others. Write them in a let- 
ter of not over 700 words to the editor. Those which 
seem most appropriate, interesting, and helpful will be 
published in future issues. 


Camping Magazine, November, 1950 





